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THE FIRST PART. 



" And he that knows how little certainty there is in 
" humane difcourfes, and how nve kttcnv in part, and 
" prophefie in part, and that of every thing thereof we 
" know a little, we are ignorant in much more, muft 
" either be content with fuch proportion as the things 
" will bear, or as himfelf can get, or elfe he muft never 
" feek to alter or to perfwade any man to be of his 
" opinion. For the greateft part of difcourfes that are 
" in the whole world, is nothing but a heap of probable 
" inducements, plaufibilities, and witty entertainments : 
" and the throng of notices is not unlike the accidents 
" of a battel, in which every man tells a new tale, fome- 
" thing that he faw, mingled with a great many things 
" which he faw notj his eyes and his fear joyning to- 
" gether equally in the inftruftions and the illufion, 
" thefe make up the ftories." • 

Jeremy Taylor^ s DuSior Dubitantium, 





ON PRACTICAL WISDOM. 

SrACTICAL wifdom a<fts in 
the mind, as gravitation does 
, in the material world : com- 
bining, keeping things in their places, and 
maintaining a mutual dependence amongft 
the various parts of our fyftem. It is for 
ever reminding us where we are, and what 
we can do, not in fancy, but in real life. 
It docs not permit us to wait for dainty 
duties, pleafant to the imagination ; but 
mRAs upon our doing thofe which are 
before us. It is always inclined to make 
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4 On Practical Wisdom* 

dwarfiflinefs is often accompanied by a 
difproportionate fize of fome part. The 
large hands and feet of a dwarf feem to 
have devoured his ftature. But if you 
mean that imagination, of itfelf, is fome- 
thing inconfiftent with pradicai wifdom, 
I think you will find that your opinion 
is not founded on experience. On the 
contrary, I believe that there have been 
few men who have done great things in 
the world who have not had a large power 
of imagination. For imagination, if it be 
fubjed to reafon, is its " flave of the lamp.'* 
It is a common error to fuppofe that 
practical wifdom is fomething Epicurean 
in its nature, which makes no difficulties, 
takes things as they come, is defirous of 
getting rid rather than of completing, and 
which, in fliort, is never troublefome. 
And from a fancy of this kind, many per- 
fons are confidered fpeculative merely be- 
caufe tiiey are of a fearching nature ; and 
are not fatisfied with fmall expedients, and 
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fiich devices as ferve to conceal the ills 
they cannot cure. And if to be pradical 
is to do things in fuch a way as to leave 
a great deal for other people to undo at 
fome future, and no very diftant, period — 
then, certainly, thefe fcrutinizing pains- 
taking fort of perfons are not praftical. 
For it is their nature to prefer a good 
open vifible rent to a time-ferving patch. 
I do not mean to fay that they may not 
refort to patching as a means of delay. 
But they will not permit themfelves to 
fancy that they have done a thing when 
they have only hit upon fome expedient 
for putting off the doing. 

Bacon fays, " In this theatre of man's 
" life, God and angels only fliould be 
^' lookers-on ; that contemplation and ac- 
" tion ought ever to be united, a conjunc- 
" tion like unto that of the two higheft 
'^ planets, Saturn the planet of reft, and 
" Jupiter the planet of adion." It is in 
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this conjundion, which feems to Bacon fb 
defirable, that praftical wifdom delights ; 
and on that account it is fuppofed by fome 
men to have a tinge of bafenefs in it. 
They do not know that pradical wifdom 
is as far from what they term expediency, 
as it is from impradicability itfelf. They 
fee how much of compromife there is in 
all human affairs. At the fame time, they 
do not perceive that this compromife, 
which fliould be the nice limit between 
wilfulnefs and a defertion of the light that 
is within us, is the thing of all others 
which requires the diligent exercife of that 
uprightnefs, which they fear to put in 
peril, and which, they perfuade themfelves, 
will be ftrengthened by inadivity. They 
fancy, too, that high moral refolves and 
great principles are not for daily ufe, and 
that there is no room for them in the 
affairs of this life. This is an extreme 
delufion. For how is the world ever 
made better ? not by mean little fchemes 
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On Practical Wisdom. 7 

which fome men fondly call pradical, not 
by fetting one evil thing to counterad 
another, but by the introdudion of thofe 
principles of adion which are looked upon 
at firfl: as theories, but which are at laft 
acknowledged and a<5led upon as common 
truths. The men who firft introduce 
thefe principles are practical men, though 
the praftices which fuch principles create 
may not come into being in the life-time 
of their founders. 





AIDS TO CONTENTMENT. 

HE fir ft objed of this eflay 
is to fuggeft fome antidotes 
againft the manifold ingenuity 
of felf-tormenting. 

For inftance, how much fretting might 
be prevented by a thorough conviftion 
that there can be no fuch thing as unmixed 
good in this world ! In ignorance of this, 
how many a man, after having made a 
free choice in any matter, contrives to find 
innumerable caufes for blaming his judg- 
ment ! Blue and green having been the 
only colours put before him, he is diflatif- 
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fied with himfelf becaufe he omitted to 
choofe pure white. Shenftone has worked 
out the whole procefs with fidelity. " We 
are oftentimes in fufpenfe betwixt the 
choice of diflFerent purfuits. We choofe 
" one at laft doubtingly, and with an un- 
" conquered hankering after the other. 
" We find the fcheme, which we have 
^' chofen, anfwer our expectations but in- 
" diflFerently — moft worldly projefts will. 
" We, therefore, repent of our choice, 
^' and immediately fancy happinefs in 
the paths which we decline ; and this 
heightens our uneafinefs. We might 
at leaft efcape the aggravation of it. It 
is not improbable, we had been more 
unhappy, but extremely probable, we 
^^ had not been lefs fo, had we made a 
'' different decifion.*' 

A great deal of difcomfort arifes from 
overfenfitivenefs about what people may^ 
fay of you or your aftions. This requires 
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lo Aids to Contentment. 

to be blunted. Confider whether anything 
that you can do will have much connec- 
tion with what they will fay. And be- 
fides, it may be doubted whether they 
will fay any thing at all about you. Many 
unhappy perfons feem to imagine that 
they are always in an amphitheatre, with 
the aflembled world as fpedators ; where- 
as, all the while, they are playing to 
empty benches. They fancy, too, that 
they form the particular theme of every 
pafler-by. If, however, they muft liften 
to imaginary converfations about them- 
felves, they might, at any rate, defy the 
proverb, and infift upon hearing them- 
felves well fpoken of. 

Well, but fuppofe that it is no fancy : 
and that you really are the objed of un- 
merited obloquy. What then? It has 
been well faid, that in that cafe' the abufe 
does not touch you ; that if you are guilt- 
lefs, it ought not to hurt your feelings 
any more than if it were faid of another 
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perfon, with whom you are not even ac- 
quainted. You may anfwer that this falfe 
defcription of you is often believed in by 
thofe whofe good opinion is of import- 
ance to your welfare. That certainly is 
a palpable injury ; and the beft mode of 
bearing up againft it is to endeavour to 
form fome juft eftimate of its nature and 
extent. Meafure it by the worldly harm 
which is done to you. Do not let your 
imagination conjure up all manner of 
apparitions of fcorn, and contempt, and 
univerfal hiffing. It is partly your own 
fault if the calumny is believed in by 
thofe who ought to know you, and in 
whofe afFedions you live. That fliould 
be a circle within which no poifoned dart 
can reach you. And for the reft, for the 
injury done you in the world's eftimation, 
it is fimply a piece of ill-fortune, about 
which it is neither wife nor decorous to 
make much moaning. 

A little thought will fometimes prevent 
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you from being difcontented at not meet- 
ing with the gratitude which you have 
expected. If you were only to meafure 
your expedations of gratitude by the 
extent of benevolence which you have 
expended, you would feldom have occa- 
fion to call people ungrateful. But many 
perfons are in the habit of giving fuch a 
faditious value to any fervices which they 
may render, that there is but little chance 
of their being contented with what they are 
likely to get in return, which, however, 
may be quite as much as they deferve. 

Befides, it is a common thing for peo- 
ple to exped from gratitude what affedion 
alone can give. 

There are many topics which may 
confole you when you are difpleafed at 
not being as much efteemed as you think 
you ought to be. You may begin by 
obferving that people in general will not 
look about for anybody's merits, or ad- 
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mire anything which does not come in 
their way. You may confider how fatirical 
would be any praife which fliould not be 
bafed upon a juft appreciation of your 
merits : you may refled how few of your 
fellow-creatures can have the opportunity 
of forming a juft judgment about you : 
you may then go further, and think how 
few of thofe few are perfons whofe judg- 
ment would influence you deeply in other 
matters ; and you may conclude by ima- 
gining that fuch perfons do eftimate you 
fairly ; though perhaps you never hear it 
The heart of man feeks for fympathy, 
and each of us craves a recognition of his 
talents and his labours. But this craving 
is in danger of becoming morbid, unlefe 
it be conftantly kept in check by calm 
refledion on its vanity, or by dwelling 
upon the very diflFerent and far higher 
motives which fliould aduate us. That 
man has fallen into a pitiable ftate of 
moral ficknefs, in whofe eyes the good 
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opinion of his fellow men is the teft of 
merit, and their applaufe the principal 
reward for exertion. 

A habit of miftruft is the torment of 
fome people. It taints their love and 
their friendfliip. They take up fmall 
caufes of offence. They exped their 
friends to fliow the fame afpedt to them 
at all times ; which is more than human 
nature can do. They try experiments to 
afcertain whether they are fufficiently 
loved : they watch narrowly the effe(5ls of 
abfence, and require their friends to prove 
to them that the intimacy is exaftly upon 
the fame footing as it was before. Some 
perfons acquire thefe fufpicious ways from 
a natural diffidence in themfelves; for 
which they are often loved the more: 
and they might find ample comfort in 
that, if they could but believe it. With 
others, thefe habits arife from a felfifhnefs 
which cannot be fatisfied. And their en- 
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deavours fliould be to uproot fuch a dif- 
pofition, not to foothe it. 

Contentment abides with truth. You 
will generally fufFer for wifhing to appear 
other than what you are ; whether it be 
richer, or greater, or more learned. The 
mafk foon becomes an inftrument of tor- 
ture. 

Fit objedls to employ the intervals of 
life are among the greateft aids to con- 
tentment that a man can poflefs. The 
lives of many perfons are an alternation of 
the one engrofling purfuit, and a fort of 
liftlefs apathy. They are either grinding, 
or doing nothing. Now to thofe who are 
half their lives fiercely bufy, the remaining 
half is often torpid without quiefcence, 
A man fhould have fome purfuits which 
may be always in his power, and to which 
he may turn gladly in his hours of recre- 
ation. 
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And if the intelledl requires thus to be 
provided with perpetual objefts, what 
muft it be with the affedions ? Depend 
upon it, the moft fatal idlenefs is that of 
the heart. And the man who feels weary 
of life may be fure that he does not love 
his fellow-creatures as he ought. 

You cannot hope for anything like 
contentment fo long as you continue to 
attach that ridiculous degree of import- 
ance to the events of this life which fo 
many people are inclined to do. Obferve 
the efFedt which it has upon them ; they 
are moft uncomfortable if their little pro- 
jefts do not turn out according to their 
fancy — nothing is to be angular to them 
— they regard external things as the only 
realities; and as they have fixed their 
abode here, they muft have it arranged to 
their mind. In all they undertake, they 
feel the anxiety of a gambler, and not the 
calmnefs of a labouring man. It is, how- 
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ever, the fuccefs or failure of their efforts, 
and not the motives for their endeavour, 
which gives them this concern. ^^ It will 
*^ be all the fame a hundred years hence." 
So fays the Epicurean as he faunters by. 
The Chriftian exhorts them to extend their 
hopes and their fears to the far future. 
But they are up to their lips in the prefent, 
though they tafte it none the more for 
that.. And fo they go on, fretting, and 
planning, and contending ; until an event, 
about which of all their anxieties they have 
felt the leaft anxious, fweeps them and 
their cobwebs away from the face of fhe 
earth. 

The mifery of others has always been 
ufed as a reafonable aid to contentment ; 
and it is fo : not in an Epicurean fenfe ; for, 
indeed I do not believe that that fweetnefs 
at beholding the diftrefs of others, which 
Lucretius fpeaks of, is ever felt when the 
diftrefs is really feen or known by us, but 
only when it is fancied. The mifery, 

D 
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however, of his fellows muft fhame a man 
into thinking lefs about his own annoy- 
ances ; and it may ferve to calm his mind 
even in the moft poignant forrow. Seneca 
fays " The poor inhabitant of a narrow 
alley mourned his fon with a more pa- 
tient mind, having feen premature fu- 
" nerals marfhalled forth even from kings' 
" palaces : " and Jeremy Taylor, addrefP- 
ing the men of his own time, exclaims, 
" When thy little misfortune troubles thee, 
" remember that thou haft known the beft 
" of kings and the beft of men put to 
" death publicly by his own fubjedts." In 
our days, though kings ftill occupy the 
tragic ftage ; it is, alas, for clafles and for 
races of men, that our hearts muft bleed 
the moft. And, of a truth, a man may 
well forget his fmall difcomforts, when, 
at any given moment, he may be fure that 
there are many thoufand human beings on 
the Atlantic, exhaufting almoft every con- 
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ceivable form of wretchednefs ; and moft 
of them ^' wedged together in a mafs of 
living corruption/'* 

I have no intention of putting forward 
fpecifics for real afflidtions, or pretending 
to teach refined methods for avoiding grief 
As long, however, as there is anything to 
be done in a matter, the time for grieving 
about it has not come. But when the 
fubjed: for grief is fixed and inevitable, 
ibrrow is to be borne like pain. It is only 
a paroxyfm of either that can juftify us 



• Buxton's " African Slave Trade and its Remedy. " 
On the capture of the Flor de Loando in 1838, 
the dead flaves were *' drawn out" each morning by 
the legs, there not being room to go between them 
** to take up their bodies." Indeed, it was long ago 
given in evidence by an experienced witnefs, that 
flaves were ftowed away •' fo that they had not fo 
much room as a man in his coffin : " and the horrors 
of the middle pafiage are faid to have increafed fince 
that time. 
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in negleding the duties which no bereave- 
ment can leflen, and which no forrow can 
leave us without. And we may remember 
that forrow is at once, the lot, the trial, and 
the privilege, of man. 

Moft of the aids to contentment above! 
fuggefted, are comparatively, fuperficial 
ones ; and, though they may beferviceable, 
there is much in human nature that they 
cannot touch. Even pagans were wont to 
look for more potent remedies* They 
could not help feeking for fome great idea 
to reft upon ; fomething to ftill the throb- 
bings of their fouls ; fome primaeval myf- 
tery which fhould be anfwerable for the 
miferies of life. Such was their idea of 
Neceffity, the fource of fuch fyftems as 
the Stoic and the Epicurean. Chriftianity 
refts upon very different foundations. And 
furely a Chriftian's reliance on divine 
goodnefs, and his full belief in another 
world, fhould confole him under ferious 
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afflidion, and bear the feverer teft of fup- 
porting him againft that under-current of 
vexations which is not wanting in the 
finootheft life* 





ON SELF-DISCIPUNE. 

''HERE is always fome danger 
of relf-difcipline leading to a 
, ftate of felf-coniidence : and 
the more fo, when the motives for it are 
of a poor and worldly charader, or the 
refults of it outward only, and fuperficial. 
But furely when a man has got the better 
of any bad habit or evil difpofition, his 
fenfations fliould not be thofe of exultation 
only : ought they not rather to be akin t» 
the fliuddering faintnefs with which he 
would furvey a chafm that he had been 
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guided to avoid, or with which he would 
recal to mind a dubious deadly ftruggle 
which had terminated in his favour ? The 
fenfe of danger is never, perhaps, fo fully 
apprehended as when the danger has been 
overcome. 

Self-difcipline is grounded on felf-know- 
ledge. A man may be led to refolve upon 
fbme general courfe of felf-difcipline by a 
faint glimpfe of his moral degradation : 
let him not be contented with that fmall 
infight. His firft ftep in felf-difcipline 
fhould be to attempt to have fomething 
like an adequate idea of the extent of the 
difbrder. The deeper he goes in this 
matter the better : he muft try to probe 
his own nature thoroughly. Men often 
make ufe of what felf-knowledge they 
may poflefs to frame for themfelves fkil- 
ful flattery, or to amufe themfelves in 
fancying what fuch perfons as they are 
would do under various imaginary circum- 
ftances. For^flatteries and for fancies of 
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this kind not much depth of felf-know- 
ledge is required : but he who wants to 
underftand his own nature for the purpofes 
of felf-difcipline, muft ftrive to learn the 
whole truth about himfelf, and not fhrink 
from telling it to his own foul : — 

" To thine own felf be true. 
And it muft follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canft not then be felfe to any man." 

The old courtier Polonius meant this 
for worldly wifdom ; but it may be con- 
ftrued much more deeply. 

Imagine the foul, then, thoroughly 
awake to its ftate of danger, and the whole 
energies of the man devoted to felf-im- 
provement. At this point, there often 
arifes a habit of introfpedlion which is too 
limited in its nature : we fcrutinize each 
adion as if it were a thing by itfelf, inde- 
pendent and felf-originating ; and fo our 
fcrutiny does lefs good, perhaps, than 
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might be expeded from the pain it gives 
and the refblution it requires. Any truth- 
ful examination into our adlions muft be 
good : but we ought not to be fatisfied 
with it, until it becomes both fearching 
and progreffive. Its aim fhould be not 
only to inveftigate inftances, but to difco- 
ver principles. Thus, — fuppofe that our 
confcience upbraids us for any particular 
bad habit : we then regard each inftance 
of it with intenfe felf-reproach, and long 
for an opportunity of proving the amend- 
ment which feems certain to arife from 
our pangs of regret. The trial comes : 
and fometimes our former remorfe is re- 
membered, and faves us ; and fometimes 
it is forgotten, and our condu6l is as bad 
as it was before our confcience was awa- 
kened. Now in fuch a cafe we fhould 
begin at the beginning, and ftrive to dif- 
cover where it is that we are wrong in the 
heart. This is not to be done by weigh- 
ing each particular inftance, and obferving 
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after what interval it occurred, and whether 
with a little more, or a little lefs, tempta- 
tion than ufual : inftead of dwelling chiefly 
on mere circumflances of this kind, we 
fhould try and get at the fubftance of the 
thing, fo as to afcertain what fundamental 
precept of God is violated by the habit in 
queftion. That precept we fhould make 
our ftudy ; and then there is more hope 
of a permanent amendment. 

Infinite toil would not enable you to 
fweep away a mift ; but, by afcending a 
little, you may often look over it alto- 
gether. So it is with our moral improve- 
ment : we wreftle fiercely with a vicious 
habit, which would have no hold upon 
us if we afcended into a higher moral 
atmofphere. 

As I have heard fuggefted, it is by 
adding to our good purpofes, and nou- 
rifhing the aflfedions which are rightly 
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placed, that we fliall beft be able to com- 
bat the bad ones. By adopting fuch a 
courfe you will not have yielded to your 
enemy, but will have gone, in all humility, 
to form new alliances : you will then refift 
an evil habit with the ftrength which you 
have gained in carrying out a good one. 
You will find, too, that when you fet 
your heart upon the things that are worthy 
of it, the fmall felfifli ends, which ufed to 
be fb dear to it, will appear almoft dif- 
gufting : you will wonder that they could 
have had fuch hold upon you. 

In the fame way, if you extend and 
deepen your fympathies, the prejudices 
which have hitherto clung obftinately to 
you will fall away : your former unchari- 
tablenefe will feem abfolutely diftafteful : 
you will have brought home to it feelings 
and opinions with which It cannot live. 

Man, a creature of twofold nature, 
body and foul, fliould have both parts of 
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that nature engaged in any matter in 
which he is concerned: fpirit and form 
muft both enter into it. It is idol worfhip 
to fubftitute the form for the fpirit : but 
it is a vain philofophy which feeks to 
difpenfe with the form. All this applies 
to felf-difcipline. 
y See how moft perfons love to comieft 
fome outward circumftance with their 
good refolutions : they refolve on com- 
mencing the new year with a furrender 
of this bad habit : they will alter their 
conduft as foon as they are at fuch a 
place. The mind thus fliows its feeble- 
nefs ; but we muft not conclude that the 
fupport it naturally feeks is ufelefs. At 
the fame time that we are to turn our 
chief attention to the attainment of right 
principles, we cannot fafely negleft any 
affiftance which may ftrengthen us in 
contending againft bad habits: far is it 
from the fpirit of true humility to look 
down upon fuch afliftance. Who would 
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not be glad to have the ring of Eaftern 
ftory, which fhould remind the wearer by 
its change of colour of his want of ftiame ? 
Still thefe auxiliaries partake of a me- 
chanical nature: we muft not expeft 
more from them than they can give : they 
may ferve as aids to memory ; they may 
form landmarks, as it were of our pro- 
grefej but they cannot, of themfelves, 
maintain that progrefs. 

It is in a fimilar fpirit that we fhould 
treat what may be called prudential confi- 
derations. We may liften to the fuggef- 
dons of prudence, and find them an aid 
to felf-difcipline ; but we fhould never refl 
upon them. While we do not fail to 
make the due ufe of them, we muft never 
forget that they do not go to the root of 
the matter. Prudence may enable a man 
to conquer the world, but not to rule his 
own heart : it may change one evil paflion 
for another ; but it is not a thing of po- 
tency enough to make a man change his 
nature. 
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Prayer is a conftant fource of invigora- 
tion to felf-difcipline : not the thoughtlefs 
praying, which is a thing of cuftom ; but 
that which is fincere, intenfe, watchful. 
Let a man afk himfelf whether he really 
would have the thing he prays for: let 
him think, while he is praying for a {pirit 
of forgivenefs, whether even at that mo- 
ment he is difpofed to give up the luxury 
of anger. If not, what a horrible mockery 
it is ! To think that a man can find no- 
thing better to do, in the prefence of his 
Creator, than telling off fo many words : 
alone with his God, and repeating his taik 
like a child : longing to get rid of it, and 
indifferent to its meaning ! 



ON OUR JUDGMENTS OF 
OTHER MEN. 




N forming thefe lightly, we 
wrong ourfelves, and thofe 
whom we judge. In fcatter- 
ing fuch things abroad, we endow our 
unjuft thoughts with a life which we can- 
not take away, and become falfe witnefles 
to pervert the judgments of the world in 
general. Who does not feel that to de- 
Icribe with fidelity the leaft portion of the 
entangled nature that is within him would 
be no eafy matter? And yet the fame 
man who feels this, and who, perhaps, 
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would be afhamed of talking at hazard 
about the properties of a flower^ of a 
weed, of fome figure in geometry, wiU 
put forth his guefles about the charafter 
of his brother-man, as if he had the fiiUeft 
authority for all that he was faying. 

But perhaps we are not wont to make 
fuch ralh remarks ourfelves : we are oidy 
pleafed to receive them with the moft 
obliging credence from the lips of any 
perfon we may chance to meet with. 
Such credulity is any thing but blamelefs. 
We cannot think too ferioufly of the 
danger of taking upon truft thefe off- 
hand fayings, and of the pofitive guilt of 
uttering them as if they were our own, 
or had been aflayed by our obfervation. 
How much we ftiould be afhamed if we 
knew the flight grounds of fbme of thofe 
uncharitable judgments to which we lend 
the influence of our name by repeating 
them ! And even if we repeat fuch things 
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only as we have good reafon to believe 
in, we ftiould ftill be in no hurry to put 
them forward, efpecially if they are fen- 
tences of condemnation. There is a maxim 
of this kind which Thomas a Kempis, in 
his chapter " de prudentia in agendis/' 
has given with all the force of expreffion 
that it merits. " Ad hanc etiam pertinet, 
non quibuflibet hominum verbis cre- 
dere; nee audita vel eredita^ mox ad 
aliorum aures effundereJ' 
There are certain things quite upon 
the furface of a man's charader : there 
are certain obvious fafts in any man's 
condud:: and there .are perfons who, 
being very much before the world, offer 
plenty of materials for judging about 
them. Such circumftances as thefe may 
fairly induce you to place credence in a 
general opinion, which, however, you 
have no means of verifying in any way 
for yourfelf : but in no cafe fhould you 
fufFer yourfelf to be carried away at once 
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by the current fayings about men's cha- 
rafters and conduft. If you do, you are 
helping to form a mob. Confider what 
thefe fayings are : how feldom they embody 
the charafter difcufled ; or go far to ex- 
hauft the queftion, if it is one of conduft. 
It is well if they defcribe a part with 
faithfulnefs, or give indications from 
which a fhrewd and impartial thinker 
may deduce fome true concluiions. Again, 
thefe fayings may be true in themfelves, 
but the prominence given to them may 
lead to very falfe impreffions. Beiides, 
how many of them muft be formed upon 
the opinion of a few perfons, and thofe, 
perhaps, forward thinkers. 

You feel that you yourfelf would be 
liable to make miftakes of all kinds if you 
had to form an independent judgment in 
the matter: do not too readily fuppofe 
that the general (pinions you hear are 
free from fuch miftakes merely becaufe 
they are made, or appear to you to be 
made, by a great many people. 
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If we come to analyfe the various opin- 
ions we hear of men's charafter and con- 
duft, there muft be many which are 
formed wrongly, though fincerely, either 
from imperfeft information, or erroneous 
reafoning. There will be others which 
are the fimple refult of the prejudices and 
paffions of the perfons judging, of their 
himiours, and fometimes even of their 
ingenuity. There will be others grounded 
on total mifreprefentations which arife 
from imperfeft hearing, or from fome 
entire miftake, or from a report being 
made by a perfon who underftood fo little 
of the matter that it was not poflible for 
him to convey, with anything like accu- 
racy, what he heard about it. Then there 
are the carelefs things which are faid in 
general converfation, but which often have 
as much apparent weight as if they had 
been well confidered. Sometimes thefe 
various caufes are combined; and the 
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refult is, that an opinion of fome man's 
charafter and conduft gets abroad which 
is formed after a wrong method, by pre- 
judiced perfons, upon a falfe ftatement of 
facfts, refpefting a matter which they can- 
not poffibly underftand ; and this is then 
left to be inflated by Folly, and blown 
about by idlenefs. 

There is an excellent pafTage in Wollaf- 
ton's "Religion of Nature," upon this 
fubjecft, where he fays, " the good or bad 
" repute of men depends in a great mea- 
" fure upon mean people, who carry their 
" ftories from family to family, and pro- 
" pagate them very faft : like little infefts, 
" which lay apace, and the lefs the fafter. 
" There are few, very few, who have the 
" opportunity and the will and the ability 
" to reprejent things truly. Befide the 
" matters of faft themfelves, there are 
" many circumftances which, before fen- 
" tence is pafled, ought to be known and 
" weighed, and yet fcarce ever can be 
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* known, but to the perfon himfelf who 

* is concerned. He may have other 

* views, and another fenfe of things, than 
^ his judges have : and what he under- 

* ftands, what he feels, what he intends, 
^ may be a fecret confined to his own 
' breaft. Or perhaps the cenfurer, not- 

* withftanding this kind of men talk as if 
' they were infallible, may be miftaken 

* himfelf in his opinion, and judge that 
^ to be wrong which in truth is right." 

Few people have imagination enough 
to enter into the delufions of others, oY 
indeed to look at the actions of any other 
perfon with any prejudices but their own. 
Perhaps, however, it would be nearer the 
truth to fay that few people are in the 
habit of employing their imagination in 
the fervice of charity. Moft perfons re- 
quire its magic aid to gild their caftles in 
the air; to conduct them along thofe 
fancied triumphal proceflions in which 
they themfelves play fo confpicuous a 
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part ; to conquer enemies for them with- 
out battles ; and to make them virtuous 
without effort. This is what they want 
their imagination for : they cannot fpare 
it for any little errand of charity. And 
fometimes when men do think charitably, 
they are afraid to fpeak out, for fear of 
being confidered ftupid, or credulous. 

We have been confidering the danger 
of adopting current fayings about men's 
charafter and conduft: but fuppofe we 
confider, in detail, the difficulty of form- 
ing an original opinion on thefe matters ; 
elpecially if we have not a perfonal know- 
ledge of the men of whom we fpeak. In 
the firft place, we feldom know with 
fufficient exaftnefs the fafts upon which 
we judge : and a little thing may make a 
great difference when we come to invef^ 
tigate motives. But the report of a 
tranfadbion fometimes reprefents the real 
facfts no better than the laboured variation 
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does the fimple air ; which, amidft fo 
many fliakes and flourifties, might not be 
recognized even by the perfon who com- 
pofed it. Then again, how can we enfure 
that we rightly interpret thofe actions 
which we exaftly know ? Perhaps one of 
the firft motives that we look for is felf- 
intereft, when we want to explain an ac- 
tion: but we have fcarcely ever fuch a 
knowledge of the nature and fortunes of 
another, as to be able to decide what is 
his intereft, much lefs what it may appear 
to him to be : befides, a man's fancies, 
his envy, his wilfulnefs, every day .inter- 
fere with, and override his interefts. He 
will know this himfelf, and will often try 
to conceal it by inventing motives o f felf- 
intereft to account for his doing what he 
has a mind to do. 

It is well to be thoroughly imprefled 
with a fenfe of the difficulty of judging 
about others ; ftill judge we muft, and 
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fometimes very haftily : the purpofes of 
life require it. We have, however, more 
and better materials, fometimes, than we 
are aware of: we muft not imagine that 
they are always deep-feated and recondite : 
they often lie upon the furface. Indeed, 
the primary charafter of a man is efpe- 
cially difcernible in trifles ; for then he 
ads, as it were, almoft unconfcioufly. It 
is upon the method of obferving and teft- 
ing thefe things that a juft knowledge of 
individual men in great meafure depends. 
You may learn more of a perfon even by 
a little converfe with him, than by a 
faithful outline of his hiftory. The moft 
important of his actions may be anything 
but the moft fignificant of the man ; for 
they are likely to be the refults of many 
things befides his nature. To underftand 
that, I doubt whether you might not 
learn more from a good portrait of him, 
than from two or three of the moft pro- 
minent adbions of his life. Indeed, if men 
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did not exprefs much of their nature in 
their manners, appearance, and general 
bearing, we ftiould be at a fad lofs to 
make up our minds how to deal with 
each other. 

In judging of others, it is important to 
diftinguifli thofe parts of the charafter 
and intelleft which are eafily difcernible 
from thofe which require much obferva- 
tion. In the intelled:, we foon perceive 
whether a man has wit, acutenefs, or 
logical power. It is not eafy to difcover 
whether he has judgment. And it re- 
quires fome ftudy of the man to afcertain 
whether he has praftical wifdom ; which, 
indeed, is a refult of high moral, as well 
as intelledkual qualities. 

In the moral nature, we foon deteft 
{elfifhnefs, egotifm, and exaggeration. 
Careleflhefs about truth is foon found 
out ; you fee it in a thoufand little things. 
On the other hand it is very difficult to 
come to a right conclufion about a man's 
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temper, until you have feen a great deal 
of him. Of his taftes, fome will lie on 
the furface, others not; for there is a 
certain referve about moft people in fpeak- 
ing of the things they like beft. Again 
it is always a hard matter to underftand 
any man's feelings. Nations differ in their 
modes of exprefling feelings, and how 
much more individual men ! 

There are certain cafes in which we 
are peculiarly liable to err in our judg- 
ments of others. Thus, I think, we are 
all difpofed to diflike in a manner difpro- 
portionate to their demerits, thofe who 
offend us by pretenfion of any kind. We 
are apt to fancy that they defpife us; 
whereas, all the while, perhaps, they are 
only courting our admiration. There are 
people who wear the worft part of their 
characters outwards : they offend our va- 
nity; they roufe our fears; and under 
thefe influences we omit to confider how 
often a fcornful man is tender-hearted. 
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and an afluming man, one who longs to 
be popular and to pleafe. 

Then there are characters of fuch a dif- 
ferent kind from our own, that we are 
without the means of meafuring and ap- 
preciating them. A man who has no hu- 
mour, how difficult for him to underftand 
one who has ! 

But of all the errors in judging of 
others, fome of the worft are made in 
judging of thofe who are neareft to us. 
They think that we have entirely made 
up our minds about them, and are apt to 
fhow us that fort of behaviour only which 
they know we expeft. Perhaps, too, they 
fear us, or they are convinced that we do 
not and cannot fympathize with them. 
And fo we move about in a mift, and talk 
of phantoms as if they were living men, 
and think that we underftand thofe who 
never interchange any difcourfe with us, 
but the talk of the market place ; or if 
they do, it is only as players who are 
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playing a part fet down in certain words, 
to be eked out with ftage geftures for each 
afFedtion, who would deem themfelves 
little elfe than mad if they were to fay out 
to us any thing of their own. 




ON THE EXERCISE OF 
BENEVOLENCE. 




ITH the moft engaging obj efts 
of benevolence around them, 
men confume the largeft part 
of their exiftence in the acquifition of 
money, or of knowledge ; or in fighing 
for the opportunities of advancement ; or 
in doting over fome unavailing forrow, 
Or, as it often happens, they are outwardly 
engaged in flaving over the forms and 
follies of the world, while their minds are 
given up to dreams of vanity ; or to long- 
drawn reveries, a mere indulgence of their 
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fancy. And yet hard by them are groans, 
and horrors, and fufFerings of all kinds, 
which feem to penetrate no deeper than 
their fenfes, 

Let them think what boundlefs occupa- 
tions there are before us all ! Confider the 
mafles of human beings in our manufac- 
turing towns and crowded cities left to 
their own devices — the deftitute peafantry 
of our fifter-land — the horrors of flavery 
wherever it exifts — the general afpedt of 
the common people —the pervading want 
of education — the fallacies and falfehoods 
which are left, unchecked, to accom- 
plifh all the mifchief that is in them — 
the many legal and executive reforms not 
likely to meet with much popular impulfe, 
and requiring, on that account, the more 
diligence from thofe who have any infight 
into fuch matters. By employing himfelf 
upon any one of the above fubjeds, a man 
is likely to do fome good. If he only 
afcertains what has been done, and what 
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IS doing, in any of thefe matters, he may- 
be of great fervice. A man of real infor- 
mation becomes a centre of opinion, and 
therefore of adiion. 

Many a man will fay : — " This is all 
'^ very true : there certainly is a great deal 
" of good to be done. Indeed, one is 
" perplexed what to choofe as one's point 
** of adtion ; and ftill more how to begin 
'^ upon it/' To which I would anfwer : 
— Is there no one fervice for the great 
family of man which has yet interefted 
you ? Is no work of benevolence brought 
near to you by the peculiar circumftances 
of your life ? If there is ; follow it at once. 
If not ; ftill you muft not wait for fome- 
thing appofite to occur. Take up any 
fubjeft relating to the welfare of mankind, 
the firft that comes to hand : read about 
it : think about it : trace it in the world, 
and fee if it will not come to your heart. 
How liftlefsly the eye glances over the 
map of a countiy upon which we have 
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never fet foot ! On the other hand, with 
what fatisfadtion we contemplate the mere 
outline only of a land we have once tra- 
velled over! Think eameftly upon any 
fubjeft, inveftigate it fincerely, and you 
are fure to love it. You will not complain 
again of not knowing whither to direft 
your attention. There have been enthu- 
fiafts about heraldry. Many have devoted 
themfelves to chefs. Is the welfare of 
living, thinking, fufFering, eternal creatures, 
lefs interefting than "argent "and "azure," 
or than the knight's move, and the pro- 
grefs of a pawn ? 

There are many perfons, doubtlefs, who 
feel the wants and miferies of their fellow 
men tenderly if not deeply ; but this feel- 
ing is not of the kind to induce them to 
exert themfelves out of their own fmall 
circle. They have little faith in their in- 
dividual exertions doing aught towards a 
remedy for any of the great diforders' of 
the world. If an evil of magnitude forces 
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itfelf upon their attention, they take fhelter 
in a comfortable fort of belief that the 
courfe of events, or the gradual enlighten- 
ment of mankind, or at any rate, fomething 
which is too large for them to have any 
concern in, will fet it right. In fhort, 
they are content to remain ipedators : 
or, at beft, to wait until an occafion fhall 
arrive when their benevolence may aft at 
once, with as little preparation of means, 
as if it were fomething magical. 

But opportunities of doing good, 
though abundant, and obvious enough, are 
not exaftly fitted to our hands : we muft 
be alert in preparing ourfelves for them. 
Benevolence requires method and aftivity 
in its exercife. It is by no means the fame 
fort of thing as the indolent good humour 
with which a well-fed man, reclining on a 
funny bank, looks upon the working world 
around him. 

As to the notion of waiting for the pow- 
er to do good, it is one that we muft never 
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liften to. Surely the exercife of a man's 
benevolence is not to depend upon his 
worldly good fortune ! Every man has to- 
day the power of laying fbme foundation 
for doing good ; if not of doing it. And 
whoever does not exert himfelf until he 
has a large power of carrying out his good 
intentions, may be fure that he will not 
make the moft of the opportunity when it 
comes. It is not in the heat of adtion ; 
nor when a man, from his pofition,is likely 
to be looked up to with fome reverence ; 
that he fhould have to begin his fearch for 
fafts or principles. He fhould then come 
forth to apply refults ; not to work them 
out painfully, and perhaps precipitately, 
before the eyes of the world. 

The worldly-wife may afk : " Will not 
" thefe benevolent purfuits prevent a man 
" from following with fufficient force," 
what they call, " his legitimate occupa- 
" tions ? " I do not fee why. Surely Provi- 
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dence has not made our livelihood fuch an 
all-abfbrbing afFair, that it does not leave 
us room or time for our benevolence to 
work in. However, if a man will only 
give up that portion of his thinking time 
which he fpends upon vain glory, upon 
imagining, for inftance, what other people 
are thinking about him, he will have time 
and energy enough to purfue a very labo- 
rious fyftem of benevolence. 

I do not mean to contend that adive 
benevolence may not hinder a man's ad- 
vancement in the world : for advancement 
greatly depends upon a reputation for 
excellence in fome one thing of which the 
world perceives that it has prefent need : 
and an obvious attention to other things, 
though perhaps not incompatible with the 
excellence itfelf, may eafily prevent a per- 
fon from obtaining a reputation for it. 
But any deprivation of this kind would 
be readily endured if we only took the 
view of our focial relations which Chrifti- 
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anity opens to us. We fhould then fee 
that benevolence is not a thing to be 
taken up by chance, and put by at onc^ 
to make way for every employment which 
favours of felf-intereft. Benevolence is 
the largeft part of our bufinefs, beginning 
with our home duties, and extending 
itfelf to the utmoft verge of hiunanity. 
A vague feeling of kindnefs towards our 
fellow creatures is no ftate of mind to reft 
in. It is not enough for us to be able to 
fay that nothing of human intereft is alien 
to us, and that we give our acquiefcence, 
or indeed our tranfient affiftance, to any 
fcheme of benevolence that may come in 
our way. No : in promoting the welfare 
of others we muft toil ; we muft devote 
to it earneft thought, conftant care, and 
zealous endeavour. What is more, we 
muft do all this with patience; and be 
ready, in the fame caufe, to make an 
habitual facrifice of our own taftes and 
wifhes. Nothing ftiort of this is the vifit- 
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ing the fick, feeding the hungry, and 
clothing the naked, which our creed re- 
quires of us. 

Kindnefe to animals is no unworthy 
exercife of benevolence. We hold that 
the life of brutes perifhes with their 
breath, and that they are never to be 
clothed again with confcioufiiefe. The 
inevitable fhortnefs then of their exiftence 
' fhould plead for them touchingly. The 
infefts on the furface of the water, poor 
ephemeral things, who would needlefsly 
abridge their dancing pleafure of to-day ? 
Such feelings we fhould have towards the 
whole animate creation. To thofe animals, 
over which we are mailers for however 
fhort a time, we have pofitive duties to 
perform. This feems too obvious to be 
infifted upon ; but there are perfons who 
a<9: as though they thought they could 
buy the right of ill-treating any of God's 
creatures. 
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We fhould never in any way confent 
to the ill treatment of animals, becaufe 
the fear of ridicule, or fome other fear, 
prevents our interfering. As to there 
being anything really trifling in any aft 
of humanity, however flight, it is moral 
blindnefs to fuppofe fb. The few mo- 
ments in the courfe of each day which a 
man abforbed in fome worldly purfuit 
may carelefsly expend in kind words or 
trifling charities to thofe around him, and 
kindnefs to an animal is one of thefe, are 
perhaps, in the fight of Heaven, the only 
time that he has lived to any purpofe 
worthy of recording. 





DOMESTIC RULE. 

JACITUS fays of Agricoia, 
that " he governed his family, 
* which many find to be a 
" harder talk than to govern a province." 
And the worft of this difficulty is, that 
its exiftence is frequently unperceived, 
until it comes to be preffingly felt. 

For, either a man thinks that he muft 
needs underftand thofe whom he fees 
daily, and alfo, perhaps, that it is no great 
matter whether he underftand them or 
not, if he is relblved to do his duty by 
them : or he believes that in domeflic rule 
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there is much licenfe, and that each occa- 
fion is to be dealt with by fome law made 
at the time, or after : or he imagines that 
any domeftic matter which he may leave 
to-day omitted or ill-done can be repaired 
at his leifure, when the concerns of the 
outer world are not fo prefling as they are 
at prefent. 

But each day brings its own duties, 
and carries them along with it ; and they 
are as waves broken on the fhore, many 
like them coming after, but none ever the 
fame. And amongft all his duties, as 
there are none in which a man adls more 
by himfelf and can do more harm with 
lefs outcry from the world, fo there are 
none requiring more forethought and 
watchfulnefs than thofe which arife from 
his domeftic relations. Nor can there be 
a reafonable hope of his fulfilling thofe 
duties while he is ignorant of the feelings, 
however familiar he may be with the 
countenances, of thofe around him. 
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The extent and power of domeftic rule 
are very great: but this is often over- 
looked by the perfons who poflefs it ; and 
they are rather apt to underrate the influ- 
ence of their own authority. They can 
hardly imagine how ftrongly it is felt by 
others, unlefs they fee it exprefled in 
fomething outward. The eflFeds of this 
miftake are often increafed by another, 
which comes into operation when men are 
dealing with their inferiors in rank and 
education : in which cafe they are rather 
apt to fancy that the natural fenfe of pro- 
priety, which would put the right limit to 
familiar intercourfe, belongs only to the 
well-educated or the well-born. And 
from either of thefe caufes, or both uni- 
ted, they are led, perhaps, to add to their 
authority by a harihnefs not their own, 
rather than to impair it, as they fancy, by 
that degree of freedom which they muft 
allow to thofe around them, if they would 
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enter into their feelings and underftand 
their difpofitions. Perhaps there are fbme 
perfons who think that they can manage 
very well without this familiar inter- 
courfe: and certainly there is but little 
occafion for knowing much about the na- 
ture of thofe whom you only intend to 
reftrain. Coercion, however, is but a 
fmall part of government. 

We fhould always be moft anxious to 
avoid provoking the rebel {pirit of the 
will in thofe who are entrufted to our 
guidance : we fhould not attempt to tie 
them up to their duties, like galley-flaves 
to their labour. We fliould be very 
careful that, in our anxiety to get the 
outward part of an adlion performed to 
our mind, we do not deftroy that germ of 
fpontaneoufnefs which could alone give 
any fignificance to the aftion. God has 
allowed free will to man, for the choice of 
good or evil ; and is it likely that it is 
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left to us to make our fellow creatures 
virtuous by word of command ? We may 
infift upon a routine of proprieties being 
performed with foldier-like precifion ; but 
there is no drilling of men's hearts. 

It is a great thing to maintain the juft 
limits of domeftic authority, and to place 
it upon its right foimdation. You cannot 
make reafbn conform to it. It may be 
fair to infift upon a certain thing being 
done, but not that others ftiould agree 
with you in faying that it is the beft 
thing that could have been done; for 
there cannot be a fhorter way of making 
them hypocritical. Your fubmitting the 
matter at all to their judgments may be 
gratuitous ; but if you do fo, you muft 
remember that the Courts of Reafon re- 
cognize no difference of perfons. Your 
wifhes may fairly outweigh their argu- 
ments : but this of courfe is foreign to 
the reafonablenefe or unreafonablenefs of 
the thing itfelf, confidered independently. 
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Domeftic Rule is founded upon truth 
and love. If it has not both of thefe, it 
is nothing better than a defpotifm. 

It requires the perpetual exercife of 
love in its moft extended form. You 
have to learn the difpofitions of thofe 
under you, and to teach them to under- 
ftand yours. In order to do this, you 
muft fympathize with them, and convince 
them of your doing fb ; for upon your 
fympathy will often depend their truth- 
fulnefs. Thus, you muft perfuade a child 
to place confidence in you, if you wifti to 
form an open upright character. You 
cannot terrify it into habits of truth. On 
the contrary, are not its earlieft falsehoods 
caufed by fear, much oftener than from a 
wifh to obtain any of its little ends by 
deceit ? How often the complaint is heard 
from thofe in domeftic authority, that 
they are not confided in ! But they forget 
how hard it is for an inferior to confide in 
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a fuperior, and that he will fcarcely ven- 
ture to do fo without the hope of fome 
fympathy on the part of the latter ; and 
the fnore fo, as half our confidences are 
about our follies, or what we deem fuch. 
Every one who has paid the flighteft 
attention to this fubjeft knows that do- 
meftic rule is built upon juftice, and 
therefore upon truth ; but it may not 
have been obferved what evils will arife 
from even a flight deviation into conven- 
tionality. For inftance, there is a common 
expreffion about " overlooking trifles." 
But what many perfons fliould fay, when 
they ufe this expreflion is, — That they 
aflTeft not to obferve fomething, when 
there is no reafon why they fliould npt 
openly recognize it. Thus they contrive 
to make matter of oflTence out of things 
which really have no harm in them. Or 
the expreflion means that they do not care 
to take notice of fomething which they 
really believe to be wrong ; and as it is 
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not of much prefent annoyance to them, 
they perfuade themfelves that it Is not of 
much harm to thofe who praftife it. In 
either cafe, it is their duty to look boldly 
at the matter. The greater quantity of 
truth and diftinftnefs you can throw into 
your proceedings, the better. Connivance 
creates uncertainty, and gives an example 
of flinefs ; and very often you will find 
that you connive at fome praftice, merely 
becaufe you have not made up your mind 
whether it is right or wrong, and you 
wifh to {pare yourfelf the trouble of 
thinking. All this is falfehood. 

Whatever you allow in the way of 
pleafure or of liberty, to thofe under your 
control, you fhould do it heartily: you 
ftiould recognize it entirely, encourage it, 
and enter into it. If, on the contrary, 
you do not care for their pleafures, or 
fympathize with their happinefs, how can 
you expeft to obtain their confidence? 
And when you tell them that you confult 
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their welfare, they look upon it as fome 
abftraft idea of your own. They will 
doubt whether you can know what is beft 
for them, if they have good reafon for 
thinking that you are likely to leave their 
particular views of happinefs entirely out 
of the account. 

In what has been already faid, there 
has been much that evidently relates to 
the management of fervants. But it may 
be well to allude more diftinftly to our 
duties towards them ; efpecially confider- 
ing that in this country alone, they are 
faid to amount to about a million perfons. 
In how many inftances, though living 
under the fame roof with us, they fhare 
none of our feelings, nor we of theirs ; 
their prefence is felt as a reftraint, we 
know nothing about them but that they 
perform certain fet duties ; and, in fhort, 
they may be faid to be a kind of live fur- 
niture. There is fomething very repug- 
nant to Chriftianity in all this. Surely 
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there might be much more fympathy be- 
tween matters and fervants, without our 
focial fyftem, at leaft the good part of it, 
being deftroyed, or even, in the flighteft 
degree, endangered. And, at any rate, 
we may be certain that a faftidious refenre 
towards our fellow-creatures is not the 
way in which true dignity or flrength of 
mind will ever manifeft themfelves in us. 

We come next to confider fbme of the 
various means which may be made ufe of 
in Domeftic Rule. 

Of courfe it is obvious that his own 
example muft be the chief means in any 
man's power, by which he can illuftrate 
and enforce thofe duties which he feeks to 
imprefs upon his houfehold. 

Next to this, praife and blame are 
among the ftrongeft means which he pof- 
fefles ; and they fhould not depend upon 
his humour. He fhould not throw a bit 
of praife at his dependents by way of 
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making up for a previous diiplay of an- 
ger, not warranted by the occafion. 

Ridicule is in general to be avoided; 
not that it is inefficient, perhaps, for the 
prefent purpofe ; but becaufe it tends to 
make a poor and world-fearing charadler. 
It is too ftrong a remedy : and can feldom 
be applied with fuch juft precifion as to 
neutralize the evil aimed at, without de- 
ftroying, at the fame time, fomething that 
is good. 

Still lefs fhould it ever appear that 
ridicule is diredled againft that which is 
good in itfelf, or which may be the be- 
ginning of goodnefs. There is perhaps 
more gentlenefs required in dealing with 
the infant virtues, than even with the 
vices, of thofe under our guidance. We 
fhould be very kind to any attempt at 
amendment. An idle fneer, or a look of 
incredulity, has been the death of many a 
good refolve. We fhould alfo be very 
cautious in reminding thofe who now 

K 
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would fain be wifer, of their rafli fayings 
of evil, of their early and uncharitable 
judgments of others; otherwife we run 
a great rifle of hardening them in evil. 
This is efpecially to be guarded againft 
with the young ; for never having felt the 
mutability of all human things, nor hav- 
ing lived long enough to difcover that his 
former certainties are among the ftrangeft 
things which a man looks back upon in 
the vifta of the paft : not j)erceiving that 
time is told by that pendulum, man, 
which goes backwards and forwards in its 
progrefs ; nor dreaming that the way to 
fome opinions may lie through their op- 
pofites; they are mightily afhamed of 
inconfiftency, and may be made to look 
upon reparation as a crime. 




The following are fome general maxims 
which may be of fervice to any one in 
domeftic authority. 

The firft is to make as few crimes as 
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he can : and not to lay down thofe rules 
of praftice, which, from a careful obfer- 
vation of their confequences, he has afcer- 
tained to be falutary, as if they were fb 
many innate truths which aU perfons aUke 
muft at once, and fully, comprehend. 

Let him not attempt to regulate other 
people's pleafures by his own taftes. 

In commanding, it will not always be 
iliperfluous for him to refleft whether the 
thing commanded is poffible. 

In punifhing, he fhould not confult his 
anger ; nor in remitting punifhment, his 
eafe. 

Let him confider whether any part of 
what he is inclined to call difobedience, 
may have refulted from an infufficient 
expreffion of his own wifhes. 

He fhould be inclined to truft largely. 
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DVICE is fure of a heanng 
when it coincides with our pre- 
vious coticlufions, and there- 
fore comes in the fhape of praife or of 
encouragement. It is not unwelcome 
when we derive it for ourfelves, by appi] 
ing the moral of Ibme other perfbn's 
to our own, though the points of refelft- 
blance which bring it home may be far 
from flattering, and the advice itfelf for 
from palatable. We can even endure its 
being addrefled to us by another, when it 
is interwoven with regret at ibme error, 
not of ours, but of his ; and when we fee 
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that be throws in a little advice to us, by 
way of introducing, with more grace, a 
full recital of his own misfortunes. 

But in general it is with advice as with 
taxation; we can endure very little of 
either, if they come to us in the direft 
way. They muft not thruft themfelves 
upon us* We do not underftand their 
knocking at our doors ; befides, they al- 
ways choofe fuch inconvenient times, and 
are for ever talking of arrears. 

There is a wide difference between the 
advice which is offered you, and that 
which you have to feek for ; the general 
careleffiiefs of the one, and the caution of 
the other, are to be taken into account. 
In fifting the latter, you muft take care 
to feparate the decorous part of it. I 
mean all that which the advifer puts in, 
becaufe he thinks the world would expeft 
it from a perfon of his charafter and fta- 
tion — ^all that which was to found well to 
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a third party, of whom, perhaps, the ad- 
vifer ftands fomewhat in awe. You cannot 
exped: him to negleft his own fafety. The 
oracles will Phillipize, as long as Philip is 
the mafter ; but ftill they have an inner 
meaning for Athenian ears. 

It is a difingenuous thing to afk for 
advice^ when you mean ajfiftance ; and it 
will be a juft punifhment if you get that 
which you pretended to want. There is 
a ftill greater infincerity in afFefting to 
care about another's advice, when you lay 
the circumftances before him, only for the 
chance of his fandtioning a courfe which 
you had previoufly refolved on. This 
pradice is noticed by Rochefoucault, who 
has alfo laid bare the falfenefs of thofe 
givers of advice who have hardly heard 
to the end of your ftory, before they have 
begun to think how they can advife upon 
it to their own intereft, or their own re- 
nown. 
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It is a maxim of prudence that when 
you advife a man to do fomething which is 
for your own intereft as well as for his, you 
fhould put your own motive for advifing 
him, full in view, with all the weight that 
belongs to it. If you conceal the intereft 
which you have in the matter, and he 
fhould afterwards difcover it, he will be 
refolutely deaf even to that part of the 
argument which fairly does concern him- 
felf. If the lame man had endeavoured to 
perfuade his blind friend that it was pure 
charity which induced him to lend the ufe 
of his eyes, it is not improbable that he 
never would have been carried home, 
though it was the other's intereft to carry 
him. 

To get extended views, you fhould 
confult with perfons who differ from you 
in difpofition, circumftances, and modes 
of thought. At the fame time, the moft 
practicable advice may often hz obtained 
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from thofe who are of a fimilar nature to 
yourfelf, or who underftand you fo tho- 
roughly that they are fure to make their 
advice perfonal. This advice will contain 
fympathy ; for as it has been faid, a man 
always fympathizes to a certain extent with 
what he underftands. It will not, perhaps, 
be the foundeft advice that can be given 
in the abftradl, but it may that which you 
can beft profit by ; for you may be able 
to aft up to it with fome confiftency. This 
applies more particularly when the advice 
is wanted for fome matter which is not of 
a temporary nature, and where a courfe of 
aftion will have to be adopted. It is ob- 
ferved in " The Statejman " with much 
truth, ^^ Nothing can be for a man's in- 
" tereft in the long run which is not 
" founded on his charafter." 

For fimilar reafons, when you have to 
give advice, you fhould never forget 
whom you are addreffing, and what is 
prafticable for him. You fliould not look 
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about for the wifeft thing which can be 
faid, but for that which your friend has 
the heart to undertake, and the ability to 
accomplifh. You muft fometimes feel 
with him, before you can poffibly think 
for him. There is more need of keeping 
this in mind, the greater you know the 
difference to be between your friend's na- 
ture and your own. Your advice fhould 
not degenerate into comparifons between 
what would have been your condudl, and 
what was your friend's. You fhould be 
able to take the matter up at the point at 
which it is brought to you. It is very 
well to go back, and to fhow him what 
might, or what ought to have been done, 
if it throws any light upon what is to be 
done ; or if you have any other good 
purpofe in fuch converfation. But re- 
member that comment, however judicious, 
is not advice ; and that advice fhould 
always tend to fomething prafticable. 
The advice which we have juft been 
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fpeaking of, is of that kind which relates 
to points of condudt. If you want to 
change a man's principles, you may have 
to take him out of himfelf, as it were ; to 
fhow him fully the intenfe difference be- 
tween your own views and his, and to 
trace up that difference to its fource. 
Your objedt is not to make him do the 
beft with what he has, but to induce him 
to throw fomething away altogether. 

There are occafions on which a man 
feels that he has fo fully made up his 
mind that hardly anything could move 
him; and at the fame time, he knows 
that he fliall meet with much blame from 
thofe whofe good opinion is of value to 
him, if he adls according to that mind. 
Let him not think to break his fall by 
alking their advice beforehand. As it is, 
they will be fevere upon him for not 
having confulted them ; but they will be 
outrageous, if after having confulted them. 
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he then afts in direcS: oppofition to their 
counfel. Befides, they will not be fo in- 
clined to parade the fadl of their not hav- 
ing been confulted, as they would, of 
their having given judicious advice which 
was unhappily negleded. I am not fpeak- 
ing of thofe inftances in which a man is 
bound to confult others, but of fuch as 
conftantly occur, where his confulting 
them is a thing which may be expedled, 
but is not due. 

In feeking for a friend to advife you, 
look for uprightnefs in him, rather than 
for ingenuity. It frequently happens that 
all you want is moral ftrength. You can 
difcem confequences well enough, but 
cannot make up your mind to bear them. 
Let your Mentor alfo be a perfon of nice 
confcience, for fuch a one* is lefs likely to 
fall into that error to which we are all fo 
liable, of advifing our friends to adl with 
lefs forbearance, and with lefs generofity. 
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than we fliould be inclined to fhow our- 
felves, if the cafe were our own. *' If I 
" were you " is a phrafe often on our lips ; 
but we take good care not to difturb our 
identity, nor to quit the difengaged pofi- 
tion of a byftander. We recommend the 
courfe we might purfue if we were ading 
for you in your abfence, but fuch as you 
never ought to undertake in your own 
behalf. 

Befides being careful for your own fake 
about the perfons whom you go to for 
advice, you fliould be careful alfo for 
theirs. It is an adl of felfiflinefs unnecef- 
farily to confult thofe who are likely to 
feel a peculiar difficulty or delicacy in 
being your advifers, and who, perhaps, 
had better not be informed at all about 
the matter. 



SECRECY. 




OR once that fecrecy is for- 
mally impofed upon you, it 
is implied a hundred times 
by the concurrent circumftances. All that 
your friend fays to you, as to his friend, 
is entrufted to you only. Much of what 
a man tells you in the hour of affliftion, 
in fudden anger, or in any outpouring of 
his heart, ftiould be facred. In his craving 
for fympathy, he has fpoken to you as to 
his own foul. 



To repeat what you have heard in fo- 
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cial intercourfe is fometimes a fad trea- 
chery ; and when it is not treacherous, it 
is often foolifh. For you commonly relate 
but a part of what has happened, and 
even if you are able to relate that part 
with fairnefs, it is ftill as likely to be mif- 
conftrued as a word of many meanings, in 
a foreign tongue, without the context. 

There are few converfations which do 
not imply fome degree of mutual confi- 
dence, however flight. And in addition 
to that which is faid in confidence, there 
is generally fomething which is peculiar, 
though not confidential ; which is addrefl^- 
ed to the prefent company alone, though 
not confided to their fecrecy. It is meant 
for them, or for perfons like them, and 
they are expedled to underftand it rightly. 
So that when a man has no fcruple in re- 
peating all that he hears to anybody that 
he meets, he pays but a poor compliment 
to himfelf ; for he feems to take it for 
granted that what was faid in his prefence. 
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would have been faid, in the fame words, 
at any time, aloud, and in the market 
place. In fliort, that he is the average 
man of mankind : which I doubt much 
whether any man would like to confider 
himfelf. 

On the other hand, there is an habitual 
and unmeaning referve in fome men, 
which makes fecrets without any occafion ; 
and it is the leaft to fay of fuch things 
that they are needlefs. Sometimes it pro- 
ceeds from an innate fliynefs or timidity 
of difpofition ; fometimes from a temper 
naturally fufpicious ; or it may be the re- 
fult of having been frequently betrayed 
or opprefled. From whatever caufe it 
comes, it is a failing. As cunning is fome 
men's ftrength, fo this fort of referve is 
fome men's prudence. The man who 
does not know when, or how much, or to 
whom to confide, will do well in main- 
taining a Pythagorean filence. It is his 
beft courfe. I would not have him change 
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it on any account ; I only wifh him not to 
miftake it for wifdom. 

That happy union of franknefe and re- 
ferve which is to be defired, comes not by 
ftudying rules, either for candour or for 
caution. It refults chiefly from an up- 
rightnefs of purpofe enlightened by a pro- 
found and delicate care for the feelings of 
others. This will go very far in teaching 
us what to confide, and what to conceal, 
in our own affairs; what to repeat, and 
what to fupprefs in thofe of other people. 
The ftone in which nothing is feen, and 
the polifhed metal which refleds all things, 
are both alike hard and infenfible. 

When a matter is made public, to pro- 
claim that it had ever been confided to 
your fecrecy may be no trifling breach of 
confidence : and it is the only one which 
is then left for you to commit. 
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With refpeft to the kind of people to 
be trufted, it may be obferved that grave 
proud men are very fafe confidants : and 
that thofe perfons, who have ever had to 
condud any bufinefs in which fecrecy was 
eflential, are likely to acquire a habit of 
referve for all occafions. 

On the other hand, it is a queftion 
whether a fecret will efcape fooner by 
means of a vain man, or a fimpleton. 
There are fome people who play with a 
fecret, until at laft it is fuggefted by their 
manner to fome ftirewd perfon who knows 
a little of the circumftances connedled 
with it. There arc others whom it is 
unfafe to truft : not that they are vain, 
and fo wear the fecret as an ornament ; 
not that they are foolifh, and fo let it drop 
by accident ; not that they are treacherous, 
and fell it for their own advantage. But 
they are fimple-minded people, with 
whom the world has gone fmoothly, who 
would not themfelves make any mifchief 
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of the fccret which they difclofe, and 
therefore do not fee what harm can come 
of telling it. 

Before you make any confidence, you 
fhould confider whether the thing you 
wifh to confide is of weight enough to be 
a fecret. Your finall fecrets require the 
greateft care. Moft perfbns fuppofe that 
they have kept them fufficiently when 
they have been filent about them for a 
certain time; and this is hardly to be 
wondered at, if there is nothing in their 
nature to remind a perfon that they were 
told to him as fecrets. 

There is fometimes a good reafon for 
ufing concealment even with your deareft 
friends. It is that you may be lefs liable 
to be reminded of your anxieties when 
you have refolved to put them afide. Few 
perfons have ta<3: enough to perceive when 
to be filent, and when to ofi^er you counfel 
or condolence. 
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You ftiould be careful not to entruft 
another unneceflarily with a fecret which 
it may be a hard matter for him to keep, 
and which may expofe him to fomebody's 
difpleafure, when it is hereafter difcovered 
that he was the objedl of your confidence. 
Your defire for aid, or for fympathy, is 
not to be indulged by dragging other 
people into your misfortunes. 

There is as much refponiibility in im- 
parting your own fecrets, as in keeping 
thofe of your neighbour. 
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THE SECOND PART. 



" The wifdom touching negotiation or bufinefs 
" hath not been hitherto collefted into writing, to 
" the great derogation of learning, and the profeflbrs 
" of learning. For from this root fpringeth chiefly 
" that note or opinion, which by us is exprefled in 
" adage to this effeft, * that there is no great con- 
" currence between learning and wifdom.* For of 
" the three wifdoms which we have fet down to 
" pertain to civil life, for wifdom of behaviour, it is 
" by learned men for the moft part defpifed, as an 
" inferior to virtue, and an enemy to meditation ; 
" for wifdom of government, they acquit themfelves 
" well when they are called to it, but that happen- 
" eth to few ; but for the wifdom of bufinefs, 
" wherein man's life is moft converfant, there be no 
books of it, except fome few fcattered advertife- 
ments, that have no proportion to the magnitude 
" of this fubjed. For if books were written of this, 
" as the other, I doubt not but learned men with 
" mean experience would far excel men of long ex- 
" perience without learning, and outfhoot them in 
" their own bow." 

Bacon's Advancement of Learning. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF A 
MAN OF BUSINESS. 




nwHE eflential qualities for a 
man of bufinefs are of a moral 
nature : thefe are to be culti- 
vated firft. He muft learn betimes to love 
truth. That fame love of truth will be 
found a potent charm to bear him fafely 
through the world's entanglements — I 
mean fafely in the moft worldly fenfe. 
Befides, the love of truth not only makes 
a man adl with more fimplicity, and 
therefore with lefs chance of error ; but it 
conduces to the higheft intelledual deve- 
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lopement. The following paflage in *' The 
Statejman^* gives the reafon. ^* The 
correfpondencies of wifdom and good- 
nefs are manifold; and that they will 
accompany each other is to be inferred, 
not only becaufe men's wifdom makes 
them good, but alfo becaufe their good- 
" nefs makes them wife. Queftions of 
" right and wrong are a perpetual exercife 
" of the faculties of thofe who are folici- 
" tous as to the right and wrong of what 
*^ they do and fee ; and a deep intereft of 
" the heart in thefe queftions carries with 
*^ it a deeper cultivation of the under- 
" ftanding than can be eafily efFeded by 
" any other excitement to intelledual ac- 
" tivity." 

What has juft been faid of the love of 
truth applies alfo to other moral quali- 
ties. Thus, charity enlightens the under- 
ftanding quite as much as it purifies the 
heart. And indeed knowledge is not 
more girt about with power than goodnefs 
is with wifdom. 
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The next thing in the training of one 
who is to become a man of bufinefs will 
be for him to form principles ; for with- 
out thefe, when thrown on the fea of 
aftion, he will be without rudder and 
compafs. They are the beft refults of 
ftudy. Whether it is hiftory, or political 
economy, or ethics, that he is ftudying, 
thefe principles are to be the reward of 
his labour. A principle refembles a law 
in the phyfical world ; though it can fel- 
dom have the fame certainty, as the fads, 
which it has to explain and embrace, do 
not admit of being weighed or numbered 
with the fame exadtnefs as material things. 
The principles which our ftudent adopts 
at firft may be unfound, may be infuffi- 
cient, but he muft not negledl to form 
fome; and muft only nourifh a love of 
truth that will not allow him to hold to 
any, the moment that he finds them to be 
erroneous. 

N 
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Much depends upon the temperament 
of a man of bufinefs. It ihould be hope- 
ful, that it may bear him up againft the 
faintheartednefs, the folly, the falfehood, 
and the numberlefs difcouragements which 
even a profperous man will have to en- 
dure. It fhould alfo be calm ; for elfe he 
may be driven wild by any great preffure 
of bufinefs, and lofe his time, and his head, 
in rufhing from one unfinifhed thing, to 
begin fomething elfe. Now this wifhed 
for conjunction of the calm and the hope- 
ful is very rare. It is, however, in every 
man's power to ftudy well his own tem- 
perament, and to provide againft the de- 
feds in it. 

A habit of thinking for himfelf is one 
which may be acquired by the folitary 
ftudent. But the habit of deciding for 
himfelf, fo indifpenfable to a man of bufi- 
nefs, is not to be gained by ftudy. De- 
cifion is a thing that cannot be fully 
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exercifed until it is adtually wanted. You 
cannot play at deciding. You muft have 
rea.lities to deal with. 

It is true that the formation of princi- 
ples, which has been fpoken of before, 
requires decifion ; but it is of that kind 
which depends upon deliberate judgment: 
whereas the decifion which is wanted in 
the world's bufinefs muft ever be within 
call, and does not judge fo much as it 
forefees and choofes. This kind of deci- 
fion is to be found in thofe who have 
been thrown early on their own refources, 
or who have been brought up in great 
freedom. 

It would be difl[icult to lay down any 
courfe of ftudy, not technical, that would 
be peculiarly fitted to form a man of 
bufinefs. He fliould be brought up in 
the habit of reafoning clofely : and to en- 
fure this, there is hardly anything better 
for him than the ftudy of geometry. 
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In any courfe of ftudy to be laid down 
for him, fomething like univerfality fhould 
be aimed at, which not only makes the 
mind agile, but gives variety of informa- 
tion. Such a fyftem will make him ac- 
quainted with many modes of thought, 
with various clafles of fafts, and will 
enable him to underftand men better. 

There will be a time in his youth which 
may, perhaps, be well-fpent in thofe ftu; 
dies which are of a metaphyfical nature. 
In the inveftigation of fome of the great 
queftions of philofophy, a breadth and a 
tone may be given to a man's mode of 
thinking, which will afterwards be of fignal 
ufe to him in the bufinefs of every-day life. 

We cannot enter here into a defcription 
of the technical ftudies for a man in bufi- 
nefs ; but I may point out that there are 
works which foften the tranfition from the 
fchools to the world, and which are par- 
ticularly needed in a fyftem of education. 
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like our own, confifting of ftudies for the 
moft part remote from real life. Thefe / 
works are fuch as tend to give the ftudent 
that intereft in the common things about 
him, which he has fcarcely ever been 
called upon to feel. They fhow how 
imagination and philofophy can be woven 
into praftical wifdom. Such are the wri- 
tings of Bacon. His lucid order, his 
gralp of the fubjed, the comprehenfive- 
nefs of his views, his knowledge of man- 
kind, the greateft perhaps that has ever 
been diftindtly given out by an uninlpired 
man, the pradical nature of his purpofes, 
and his relped for anything of human 
intereft, render Bacon's works unrivalled 
in their fitnefs to form the beft men for 
the condud: of the higheft affairs. 

It is not, however, fo much the thing 
ftudied, as the manner of ftudying it. 
Our ftudent is not intended to become a 
learned man, but a man of bufinefs ; not 
" a full man," but a " ready man." He 
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muft be taught to arrange and exprefs 
what he knows. For this purpofe let him 
employ himfelf in making digefts, ar- 
ranging and claffifying materials, writing 
narratives, and in deciding upon conflid- 
ing evidence. All thefe exercifes require 
method. He muft expedt that his early 
attempts will be clumfy ; he begins, per- 
haps, by dividing his fubjedt in any way 
that occurs to him, with no other view 
than that of treating feparate portions of 
it feparately; he does not perceive, at 
firft, what things are of one kind, and 
what of another, and what fhould be the 
logical order of their following. But 
from fuch rude beginnings, method is de- 
veloped ; and there is hardly any degree 
of toil for which he would not be com- 
penfated by fuch a refult. He will have 
a fure reward in the clearnefs of his own 
views, and in the facility of explaining 
them to others. People bring their atten- 
tion to the man who gives them moft 
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profit for it ; and this will be one who is 
a mafter of method. 

Our ftudent fhould begin foon to culti- 
vate a fluency in writing — I do not mean 
a flow of words, but a habit of exprefling 
his thoughts with accuracy, with brevity, 
and with readinefe; which can only be 
acquired by pradice early in life. You 
find perfons who, from negled: in this 
part of their education, can exprefs them- 
felves briefly and accurately, but only 
after much care and labour. Again, you 
meet with others who cannot exprefe 
themfelves accurately, although they have 
method in their thoughts, and can write 
with readinefs; but they have not been 
accufl:omed to look to the precife meaning 
of words : and fuch people are apt to fall 
into the common error of indulging in a 
great many words, as if it were from a 
fort of hope that fome of them might be 
to the purpofe. 
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In the ftyle of a man of bufinefs no- 
thing is to be aimed at but plainnefs and 
precifion. For inftance, a clofe repetition 
of the fame word for the feme thing need 
not be avoided. The averfion to fuch 
repetitions may be carried too far in all 
kinds of writing. In literature, however, 
you are feldom brought to account for 
mifleading people; but in bufinefe you 
may foon be called upon to pay the pe- 
nalty for having fhunned the word which 
would exadly have exprefled your mean- 
ing. 

I cannot conclude this eflay better than 
by endeavouring to defcribe what fort of 
perfon a confummate man of bufinefs 
fhould be. 

He fhould be able to fix his attention 
on details, and be ready to give every 
kind of argument a hearing. This will 
not encumber him, for he muft have been 
praftifed beforehand in the exercife of his 
intelled, and be ftrong in principles. One 
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mart colledts materials together, and there 
they remain, a fhapelefs heap ; another, 
poffefled of method, can arrange what he 
has coUedted ; but fuch a man as I would 
defcribe, by the aid of principles, goes 
farther, and builds with his materials. 

He fhould be courageous. The cou- 
rage, however, required in civil affairs, is 
that which belongs rather to the com- 
mander than the common foldier. But 
any kind of courage is ferviceable. 

Befides a ftout heart, he fhould have a 
patient temperament, and a vigorous but 
difciplined imagination ; and then he will 
plan boldly, and with large extent of view, 
execute calmly, and not be flretching out 
his hand for things not yet within his 
grafp. He will let opportunities grow 
before his eyes until they are ripe to be 
feized. He will think fleadily over pof- 
fible failure, in order to provide a remedy 
or a retreat. There will be the flrength of 
repofe about him. 

o 
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He muil have a deep fenie of reipotifi- 
bility. He muft believe in the power 
and vitality of truths and in all he does 
or fays^ fhould be anxious to exprefs as 
much truth as poiUble. 

His feeling of refponfibility and love 
of truth will almoft inevitably endow him 
with diligence, accuracy, and difcreetnefs, 
— thofe common-place requifites for a 
good man of bufinefs, without which all 
the reft may never come to be " tranflated 
" into adion." 






IN THE TRANSACTION OF 
BUSINESS. 



HIS fubjeft may be divided 
into two parts, i. Dealing 
with others about bufinefs. 

2. Dealing with the bufinefs itfelf. 

I. Dealing with others about Bufinefs. 

The firft part of the general fubjeft em- 
braces the choice and management of 
agents, the tranfaijtion of bufinefs by 
means of interviews, the choice of col- 
leagues and the ufe of councils. Each 
of thefe topics will be treated feparately. 
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There remain, however, certain general 
rules with refpedt to our dealings with 
others which may naturally find a place 
here. 

In your converfe with the world avoid 
anything like a juggling dexterity. The 
proper ufe of dexterity is to prevent your 
being circumvented by the cunning of 
others. It fhould not be aggreflive. 

ConcefHons and compromifes form a 
large and a very important part of our 
dealings with others. Conceflions muft 
generally be looked upon as diftindt de- 
feats ; and you muft exped: no gratitude 
for them. I am far from faying that it 
may not be wife to make conceflions, but 
this will be done more wifely when you 
underftand the nature of them. 

In making compromifes, do not think 
to gain much by concealing your views 
and wiflies. You are as likely to fiiffcr 
from its not being known how to pleafe 
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or (atisfy you, as from any attempt to 
overreach you, grounded on a knowledge 
of your wifties. 

Delay is in fome inftances to be adopted 
advifedly. It fometimes brings a perfon 
to reafon when nothing elfe could ; when 
his mind is fo occupied with one idea, 
that he completely over-eftimates its re- 
lative importance. He can hardly be 
brought to look at the fubjedt calmly by 
any force of reafbning. For this difeafe 
time is the only dodor. 

A good man of bufinefs is very watch- 
ful, both over himfelf and others, to pre- 
vent things from being carried againft his 
fenfe of right in moments of laflitude. 
After a matter has been much difcufled, 
whether to the purpofe or not, there 
comes a time when all parties are anxious 
that it fhould be fettled ; and there is then 
fome danger of the handieft way of get- 
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ting rid of the matter being taken for the 
beft. 

It is often worth while to beftow much 
pains in gaining over foolifh people to 
your way of thinking : and you fhould do 
it foon. Your reafons will always have 
fome weight with the wife. But if at firft 
you omit to put your arguments before 
the foolifti, they will form their preju- 
dices ; and a fool is often very confiftent, 
and very fond of repetition. He will be 
repeating his folly in feafbn, and out of 
feafon^ until at laft it has a hearing ; and 
it is hard if it does not fometimes chime 
in with external circumftances. 

A man of bufinefs fhould take care to 
confult occafionally with perfons of a na- 
ture quite different from his own. To 
very few are given all the qualities requi- 
fite to form a good man of bufinefs. Thus 
a man may have the flemnefs and the 
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fixednefs of purpofe fo neceflary in the 
condud of affairs, yet thefe qualities pre- 
vent him, perhaps, from entering into the 
charafters of thofe about him. He is 
likely to want tadt. He will be unpre- 
pared for the extent of verfatility and va- 
cillation in other men. But thefe defeds 
and overfights might be remedied by con- 
fulting with perfons whom he knows to 
be poflefled of the qualities (upplementary 
to his own. Men of much depth of mind 
can bear a great deal of counfel ; for it 
does not eafily deface their own charafter, 
nor render their purpofes indiftindt. 

2. Dealing with the Bujinefs it/elf. 

The firft thing to be confidered in this 
divifion of the fubjedt is the coUeftion and 
arrangement of your materials. Do not 
fail to begin with the earlieft hiftory of 
the matter under confideration. Be careful 
not to give way to any particular theory. 
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while you are merely collefting materials, 
left it fhould influence you in the choice 
of them. You muft work for yourfelf ; 
for what you rejedt may be as important 
for you to have feen and thought about, 
as what you adopt : befides, it gives you 
a command of the fubjeft, and a compa- 
rative fearlefliiefs of furprife, which you 
will never have, if you rely on other peo- 
ple for your materials. In fome cafes, 
however, you may fave time by not labour- 
ing much, beforehand, at parts of the 
fubjed which are nearly fure to be worked 
out in difcuffion. 

When you have colleded and arranged 
your information, there comes the tafk of 
deciding upon it. To make this lefs diffi- 
cult, you muft ufe method, and pratftife 
economy in thinking. You muft not 
weary yourfelf by confidering the fame 
thing in the fame way; juft ofcillating 
over it, as it were ; feldom making much 
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progrefe, and not marking the little that 
you have made. You muft not lofe your 
attention in reveries about the fubjeft; 
but muft bring yourfelf to the point by 
fuch queftions as thefe. What has been 
done ? What is the ftate of the cafe at 
prefent ? What can be done next ? What 
ought to be done ? Exprefs in writing the 
anfwers to your queftions. Ufe the pen 
— ^there is no magic in it, but it prevents 
the mind from ftaggering about. It forces 
you to methodize your thoughts. It ena- 
bles you to furvey the matter with a lefs 
tired eye. Whereas in thinking vaguely, 
you not only lofe time, but you acquire a 
familiarity with the hufk of the fubjeft, 
which is abfolutely injurious. Your ap- 
prehenfion becomes dull; you eftablifh 
aflbciations of ideas which occur again and 
again to diftraft your attention ; and you 
become more tired, than if you had really 
been employed in maftering the fubjed. 
When you have arrived at your deci- 

p 
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fion, you have to confider how you ftiall 
convey it. In doing this, be fure that you 
very rarely if ever, fay any thing which is 
not immediately relevant to the fubjed. 
Beware of indulging in maxims, in abftrad: 
propofitions, or in anything of that kind. 
Let your fubjeft fill the whole of what 
you fay. Human affairs are fo wide, 
fubtle, and complicated, that the moft 
fagacious man had better content himfelf 
with pronouncing upon thofe points alone 
upon which his decifion is called for. 

It will often be a nice queftion whether 
or not to ftate the motives for your deci- 
fions. Much will depend upon the nature 
of the fubjeft, upon the party whom you 
have to addrefs, and upon your power of 
{peaking out the whole truth. When you 
can give all your motives, it will in moft 
cafes be juft to others and eventually good 
for yourfelf, to do fo. If you can only 
ftate fome of them, then you muft confider 
whether they are likely to miflead, or 
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whether they tend to the full truth. For 
your own fake there is this to be confidered 
in giving only a part of your reafons : that 
thofe which you give are generally taken 
to be the whole, or at any rate, the beft 
that you have. And, hereafter, you may 
find yourfelf precluded from ufing an ar- 
gument which turns out to be a very 
found one, which had great weight with 
you, but which you were at the time 
unwilling, or did not think it neceflary, to 
put forward. 

When you have to communicate the 
motives for an unfavourable decifion, you 
will naturally ftudy how to convey them 
fb as to give leaft pain, and to enfure leaft 
difcuflion. Thefe are not unworthy ob- 
jefts ; but they are immediate ones, and 
therefore likely to have their full weight 
with you. Beware that your anxiety to 
attain them does not carry you into an 
implied falfehood ; for, to fay the leaft of 
it, evil is latent in that. Each day's con- 
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verfe with the world ought to confirm us 
in the maxim that a bold but not unkind 
fincerity fhould be the groundwork of all 
our dealings. 

It will often be neceflary to make a 
general ftatement refpe<5ting the hiftory of 
fome bufinefs. It fhould be lucid, yet not 
overburdened with details. It mufl have 
method not merely running through it, 
but vifible upon it — it mufl have method 
in its form. You mufl build it up, be- 
ginning at the beginning, giving each part 
its due weight, and not hurrying over 
thofe fleps which happen to be peculiarly 
familiar to yourfelf. You mufl thoroughly 
enter into the ignorance of others, and fb 
avoid foreflalling your conclufions. The 
befl teachers are thofe who can feem to 
forget what they know full well; who 
work out refults, which have become 
axioms in their minds, with all the intereft 
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of a beginner, and with footfteps no longer 
than his. 



It is a good pradice to draw up, and 
put on record, an abftraft of the reafons 
upon which you have come to a decifion 
on any complicated fubjeft ; fo that if it 
is referred to, there is but little labour in 
making yourfelf matter of it again. Of 
courfe this praftice will be more or lefs 
neceflary, according as your decifion has 
been conveyed with a referved or with a 
full ftatement of the reafons upon which 
it was grounded. 

Of all the correfpondence you receive, 
a concife record fhould be kept ; which 
fhould alio contain a note of what was 
done upon any letter, and of where it was 
fent to, or put away. Documents relating 
to the fame fubjeft fhould be carefully 
brought together. You fhould endeavour 
to eflablifh fuch a fyflem of arranging 
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your papers, as may enfure their being 
readily referred to, and yet not require 
too much time and attention to be carried 
into daily praftice. Fac-fimiles fhould be 
kept of all the letters which you fend out. 
Thefe feem little things : and fo they 
are, unlefs you negledb them. 





ON THE CHOICE AND MAN- 
AGEMENT OF AGENTS. 

KHE choice of agents is a diffi- 
cult matter, but any labour 
, that you may beftow upon it, 
is likely to be well repaid : for you have 
to choofe perfons for whole faults you are 
to be punifhed ; to whom you are to be 
the whipping boy. 

In the choice of an agent, it is not fiif- 
Acient to afcertain what a man knows, or 
to make a catalogue of his qualities ; but 
you have to find out how he will perform 
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a particular fervice. You may be right in 
concluding that fuch an office requires 
certain qualities, and you may difcem that 
fuch a man poflefles moft of them ; and 
in the abfence of any means of making a 
clofer trial, you may have done the beft 
that you could do. But fome deficiency, 
or fome untoward combination of thefe 
qualities, may unfit him for the office. 
Hence the value of any opportunity, 
however flight, of obferving his conduft 
in matters fimilar to thofe for which you 
want him. 

Our previous knowledge of men will 
fometimes miflead us entirely even when 
we apply it to circumftances but litde 
different, as we think, from thofe in which 
we have aftually obferved their behaviour. 
For inflance, you might naturally imagine 
that a man who fhows an irritable teniper 
in his converfation is likely to fhow a 
fimilar temper throughout the conduft of 
his bufinefs. • But experience does not 
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» 
confirm this ; for you will often find that 

men who are intemperate in fpeech are 

cautious in writing. 

The beft agents are, in general, to be 

foimd amongft thofe perfons who have a 

ftrong fenfe of refponfibility. Under this 

feeling a man will be likely to grudge no 

pains; he will pay attention to minute 

things ; and what is of much importance, 

he will prefer being confidered ever fo 

ftupid, rather than pretend to underftand 

his orders before he does fo. 

You fliould behave to your fubordinate 
^ents in fuch a manner, that they fhould 
not be afraid to be frank with you. They 
fhould be able to comment freely upon 
your direftions, and may thus become 
your beft counfellors. For thofe who are 
entrufted with the execution of any work, 
are likely to fee things which have been 
overlooked by the perfon who defigned 
it, however fagacious he may be. 

Q 
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You muft not interfere imneceflarily 
with your agents, as it gives them the 
habit of leaning too much upon you. Sir 
Walter Scott fays of Canning, " I fear he 
" works himfelf too hard, under the great 
" error of trying to do too much with his 
" own hand, and to fee every thing with 
" his own eyes. Whereas the greateft 
general and the firft ftatefman muft, m 
many cafes, be content to ufe the eyes 
and fingers of others, and hold them- 
" felves contented with the exercife of the 
" greateft care in the choice of imple- 
" ments." Moft men of vigorous minds 
and nice perceptions will be apt to inter- 
fere too much. But it ftiould always be 
one of the chief objefts of a perfon in 
authority to train up thofe around him to 
do without him. He ftiould try to give 
them fome felf-reliance. It ftiould be his 
aim to create a ftandard as to the way in 
which things are to be done — not to do 
them all himfelf. That ftandard is likely 
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to be maintained for fome time, in cafe 
of his abfence, illnefs, or death ; and it 
will be applied daily to many things that 
muft be done without a careful in{pec- 
tion on his part, even when he is in full 
vigour. 

With refpedb to thofe agents whom you 
employ to reprefent you, your inclination 
fhould be to treat them with hearty con- 
fidence* In juftice to them as well as for 
your own fake, the limits which you lay 
down for their guidance, fhould be pre- 
cife. Within thofe limits you fhould 
allow them a large difcretionary power. 
You mufl be careful not to blame your 
agent for departing from your orders, 
when in fadt the difcrepancy which you 
notice is nothing more than the ufual 
difference in the ways in which different 
men fet about the fame objedt, even when 
they employ fimilar means for its accom- 
plifhment. For a difference of this kind 
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you fhould have been prepared. But if 
you are in hafte to blame yoiu- reprefen- 
tative, your captioufnefe may throw a 
great burden upon him unneceflarily. It 
is not the fuccefs of the undertaking 
only that he will thenceforward be intent 
upon : he will be anxious that each ftep 
fhould be done exadly after your fancy. 
And this may embarrafs him, render him 
indecifive, and lead to his failing alto- 
gether. 

The fureft way to make agents do their 
work is to fhow them that their efforts 
are appreciated with nicety. For this 
purpofe, you fhould not only be very 
careful in your promotions and rewards ; 
but in your daily dealings with them, you 
fhould beware of making flight or hap-ha- 
zard criticifms on any of their proceedings. 
Your praife fhould not only be right in 
the fubflance, but put upon the right 
foundation : it fhotdd point to their mofl 
flrenuous and mofl judicious exertion. I 
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do not mean that it fhould always be 
given at the time of thofe exertions being 
made^ but it fhould fhow that they had 
not pafled by unnoticed. 
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ON THE TREATMENT 
SUITORS. 



"I HE maxim, " Pars benefii 
" eft, quod petitur fi bene 
■' neges," is mifinterpreted hi 
many people. They conftrue " beni 
kindly, which is right : but they are 
clined to fancy that this kindnefs confiffs 
in courtefy, rather than in explicitncfs and 
truth. 

You ftiould be very loth to encourage 
expedations in a fuitor, which you have 
not then the power of fulfilling, 
putting in a courfe of fulfilment; — a 
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Hope, an architedt above rules, can build, 
in reverfe, a pyramid upon a point. From 
a very little origin there often arifes a 
wildnefs of expectation which quite af- 
tounds you. Like the Fifherman in the 
Arabian Nights, when you fee " a genie 
" twice as high as the greateft of giants," 
you may well wonder how he could have 
come out of fo fmall a veflel ; but in your 
cafe, there will be no chance of perfuading 
the monfter to enfconce himfelf again, for 
the purpofe of convincing you that fuch 
a feat is not impoflible. 

In addition alfo to the natural delufions 
of hope, there is fometimes the artifice of 
pretending to take your words for more 
than they are well known to mean. 

There is a deafnefs peculiar to fuitors ; 
they fhould therefore be anfwered as 
much as poflible in writing. The anfwers 
fhould be exprefled in fimple terms ; and 
all phrafes fhould be avoided which are 
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not likely to convey a clear idea to the 
man who hears them for the firft time. 
There are many perfons who really do not 
underftand forms of writing which may 
have become common to you. When 
they find that courteous expreffions mean 
nothing, they think that a wilful deception 
has been praftifed upon them. And in 
general, you fhould confider that people 
will naturally put the largeft conftrudtion 
upon every ambiguous expreffion, and 
every term of courtefy which can be made 
to exprefs any thing at all in their favour. 
It will often be neceflary to fee appli- 
cants ; and in this cafe you muft bear in 
mind that you have not only the delufions of 
hope and the mifinterpretation of language 
to contend againft, but alfo the imperfec- 
tion of men's memories. If poflible, there- 
fore, do not let the interview be the ter- 
mination of the matter : let it lead to fome- 
thing in writing, fo that you may have an 
opportunity of recording what you wifhed 
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to exprefs. Avoid a promifing manner : 
as people will be apt to find words for it. 
Do not refort to evafive anfwers for the 
purpofe only of bringing the interview to 
a clofe ; nor fhrink from giving a diftindt 
denial, merely becaufe the perfon to whom 
you ought to give it is before you, and 
you would have to witnefe any pain which 
it might occafion. Let not that balance 
of juftice which Corruption could not 
alter one hair's breadth, be altogether dif- 
turbed by Senfibility. 

To determine in what cafes the refufal 
of a fuit fhould be accompanied by reafons, 
is a matter of confiderable difficulty. It 
muft depend very much on what portion 
of the truth you are able to bring forward. 
This was mentioned before as a general 
principle, in the tranfadion of bufinefs, 
and it may be well to abide by it in an- 
fwering applications. You will naturally 
endeavour to give fomewhat of a detailed 
explanation when you are defirous of fliow- 

R 
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ing refpeft to the perfon whom you are 
addrefling ; but if the explanation is not 
a found or a complete one, it would be 
better to fee whether the reipedt could not 
be fhown in fome other way. 

In many cafes, and efpecially when the 
fuit is a mere projeft of effrontery, it will 
perhaps be prudent to refufe, without en- 
tering at all upon the grounds of your 
refufal. In an explanation addrefled to 
the applicant, you will be apt to omit the 
fpecial reafons for your refufal, as they are 
likely to be fuch as would mortify his felf- 
love ; and fo you lay yourfelf open to an 
accufation of unfairnefs, when he finds, 
perhaps, that you have felefted fome other 
perfon, who came as fully within the fcope 
of your general objedions, as he did him- 
felf. Therefore, where you are not required, 
and do not like, to give fpecial reafons, it 
may often be the beft courfe fimply to re- 
fufe, or to couch your refufal in impreg- 
nable generalities. 
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Remember that in giving any reafon at 
all for refufing, you lay fome foundation 
for a future requeft. 

Thofe who have conftantly to deal with 
fuitors are in danger of giving way too 
much to difguft at the intrufion, impor- 
tunity, and egotifm, which they meet with. 
As an antidote to this, they fhould remem- 
ber that the fuit which is a matter of bufi- 
nefs to them, and which, perhaps, from 
its hopeleflhefs, they look upon with little 
intereft, feems to the fuitor himfelf a thing 
of abforbing importance. And they fliould 
exped): a man in diftrefs to be as unreafon- 
able as a fick perfon, and as much occu- 
pied by his own diforder. 





INTERVIEWS. 



iHERE is much that cannot be 
done without interviews. It 
, would often require great la- 
bour, not only on your part, but alfo on 
the part of others whom you cannot com- 
mand, to effed; by means of writing what 
may eafdy be accomplifhed in a fingle in- 
terview. The pen may be a furer, but 
the tongue Is a nicer inftrument. In talk- 
ing, moft men fooner or later (how what 
is uppermoft in their minds ; and this 
gives a peculiar intereft to verbal com- 
munications. Befides, there are looks, and 
tones, and geftures, which form a iignifi- 
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cant language of their own. In fhort, inter- 
views may be made very ufeful ; and are, 
in general, fomewhat hazardous things: 
but many people look upon them rather 
as the paftime of bufinefs, than as a part 
of it requiring great difcretion. 

Interviews are perhaps of moft value 
when they bring together feveral con- 
flicting interefts, or opinions, each of which 
has thus an opportunity of afcertaining the 
amount and variety of oppofition which it 
muft expedt, and fo is worn into modera- 
tion. It would take a great deal of wri- 
ting to efFedt this. 

Interviews are to be reforted to when 
you wifh to prevent the other party from 
pledging himfelf upon a matter which re- 
quires much explanation ; where you fee 
what will probably be his anfwer to your 
firft propofition, and know that you have 
a good rejoinder, which you would wifh 
him to hear before he commits himfelf by 
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writing upon the fubjedt. In cafes of this 
kind, however there is the fimilar danger 
of a man's talking himfelf into obftinacy 
before he has heard all that you have to fay. 

Interviews are very ferviceable in thofe 
matters where you would at once be able 
to come to a decifion, if you did but know 
the real inclination of the other parties 
concerned: and, in general, you fhould 
take care occafionally to fee thofe with 
whom you are dealing, if the thing in 
queftion is likely to be much influenced 
by their individual peculiarities, and you 
require a knowledge of the men. Now 
this is the cafe with the greatefl: part of 
human aflTairs. 

You frequendy want verbal communi- 
cation in order to encourage the timid, to 
fetde the undecided, and to bring on fome 
definite flage in the proceedings. 

The above are infl:ances in which inter- 
views are to be fought for on their own 
account; but they are fometimes necef- 
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faryj merely becaufe people will not be 
fatisfied without them. There are perfons 
who can hardly believe that their argu- 
ments have been attended to, until they 
have had verbal evidence of the faft. They 
think that they could eafily anfwer all your 
obje<5bions, and that they fhould certainly 
fucceed in perfuading you, if they had an 
opportunity of difcuffing the matter orally : 
and it may be of importance to remove 
this delufion by an interview. 

On the other hand interviews are to be 
avoided, when you have reafons which 
determine your mind, but which you can- 
not give to the other party. If you do 
accede to an interview, you are almoft cer- 
tain to be tempted into giving fome rea- 
fons, and thefe not being the ftrong ones, 
will very likely admit of a fair anfwer ; 
and fo, after much fhuffling, you will be 
obliged to refort to an appearance of mere 
wilfulnefs at laft. 
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You fhould alfo be averfe to tranfading 
bufinefs verbally, with very eager, fan- 
guine perfons, unlefs you feel that you 
have fufficient force and readinefs for it. 
There are people who do not underftand 
any diflent or oppofition on your part, 
unlefs it is made very manifeft. They 
are fully prepoflefled by their own views, 
and they go on talking as if you agreed 
with them. Perhaps you feel a delicacy 
in interrupting them, and undeceiving 
them at once. The time for doing fo 
pafles by ; and ever afterwards they quote 
you as an authority for all their folly. Or 
it ends by your going away pledged to a 
courfe of condudb which is anything but 
what you approve. 

But perhaps there are no interviews lefs 
to be fought after than thofe in which you 
have to appear in connexion with one or 
two other parties who have exactly the 
fame intereft in the matter as your own, 
and muft be fuppofed to fpeak your fenti- 
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merits, but with whom you have had little 
or no previous communication ; or whofe 
judgment you find that you cannot rely 
upon. In fuch a cafe you are continually 
in danger of being compromifed by the 
indifcretion of any one of your aflbciates. 
For you do not like to difown one of your 
own fide before the adverfe party ; or you 
are afraid of taking all the odium of oppo- 
fition on yourfelf. You may perhaps be 
quite certain that your indifcreet ally 
would be as anxious as yourfelf to recall 
his words if he could perceive their confe- 
quences : but thefe are things which you 
cannot explain to him in that company. 

The men who profit leaft by interviews 
are often thofe who are moft inclined to 
refort to them. They are irrefolute per- 
fons, who wifli to avoid pledging themfel ves 
to anything, and fo they choofe an inter- 
view as the fafeft courfe which occurs to 
them. Befides it looks like progrefs : and 

s 
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makes them, as they fay, fee their way. 
Such perfons> however, are very foon en- 
tangled in their own words, or they are 
opprefled by the eameft opinions of the 
people they meet. For to conduft an in- 
terview in the manner which they intend, 
would require them to have at command 
that courage and decifion, which they 
never attain, without a long and miferly 
weighing of confequences. 

Indolent perfbns are very apt to refort 
to interviews ; for it faves them the trouble 
of thinking fteadily, and of expreffing 
themfelves with precifion, which they are 
called upon to do, if they come to write 
about the fubjedb. Now they certainly 
may learn a great deal in a fliort time, 
and with very little trouble, by means of 
an interview : but if they have to take up 
the poiition of an antagonift, of a judge, 
or indeed any but that of a learner, then 
it is very unfafe, to indulge in an interview, 
without having prepared themfelves for it. 
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To condudb an interview fuccefsfuUy, 
requires not only information and force of 
charadber, but alfo a certain intelledbuai 
readinefs. People are fo apt to think that 
there are but two ways in which a thing 
can terminate. They are ignorant of the 
number of combinations which even a few 
circumftances will admit of. And perhaps 
a propofal is made which they are totally 
unprepared for, and which they cannot 
deal with, from being unable to apprehend 
with fufficient quicknefs its main drift and 
confequences. 

There are cafes where the perfons meet- 
ing are upon no terms of equality refpeft- 
ing the interview ; where one of them has 
a great deal to maintain, and the other 
nothing to lofe. Such an inftance occurs 
in the cafe of a minifter receiving a depu- 
tation. He has the intcrefts of the pub- 
lic to maintain, and the intentions of the 
government to keep concealed. He has 
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to fliow that he fully underftands the ar- 
guments laid before him ; and all the while 
to conceal his own bias, and to keep him- 
felf perfeftly free from any pledge. Any 
member of the deputation may utter any 
thing that he pleafes without much harm 
coming of it ; but every word that the 
minifter fays is liable to be interpreted 
againft him to the uttermoft. There are ii- 
milar occafions in private life, where a man 
has to aft upon the defenfive, and where 
the interview may be confidered not as a 
battle, but as a fiege. A man fhould then 
confine himfelf to few words. He fhould 
bring forward his ftrongeft arguments only^ 
and not ftate too many of them at a time ; 
for he fliould keep a good force in referve. 
Befides it will be much more difficult for 
the other party to myftify and pervert a 
few arguments than a fet fpeech. And 
he will leave them no room for gaining a 
femblance of viftory by anfwering the un- 
important parts of his ftatement. 
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Again, whatever readinefs and know- 
ledge of the fubjed he may poflefs, he 
fhould have fomebody by him on his fide. 
For he is oppofed to numbers, and muft 
expedt that amongft them there will always 
be fome one ready to meet his arguments, 
if not with argument, at any rate with 
proper fallacies ; or at leaft that there will 
be fome one ftupid enough to commence 
replying without an anfwer. He fhould 
therefore have a perfon who fhould be 
able to aid him in replying; and there 
will be a fatisfadion in having fomebody 
ir\ the room who is not in a hoflile pofition 
towards him. Befides he will want a wit- 
nefs: for he mufl not imagine that the 
number of his opponents is any fafeguard 
againfl mifreprefentation, but rather a 
caufe, in mofl people, of lefs attention, 
and lefs feeling of refponfibility. And 
laftly, the mofl precife man in the world, 
if he fpeaks much on any matter, may 
be glad to hear what was the imprefTion 
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upon another peribn's mind : in fliort, to 
fee whether he conveyed exaftly what he 
meant to convey. 

The beft precaution, however, which 
any man can take under thefe circum- 
ftances, is to ftate in writing, at the con- 
clufion of the interview, the fubftance of 
what he apprehends to have been faid, and 
of what he intends to do. This would 
require great readinefs and the moft eameft 
attention ; but in the end, it would fave 
very much trouble and mifapprehenfion. 
A fimilar praftice might be adopted in 
moft interviews of bufinefs where the fub- 
jedb would warrant fuch a formality. It 
would not only be good in itfelf, but its 
influence would be felt throughout the 
interview; and people would come pre- 
pared, and would fpeak with precifion, 
when there was an immediate profpeft of 
their ftatements being recorded. 




OF COUNCILS, COMMISSIONS, 

AND, IN GENERAL, OF BODIES 

OF MEN CALLED TOGETHER TO COUNSEL, 

OR TO DIRECT. 

5 UCH bodies are the fly-wheels 
and (afety-valves of the ma- 
clunery of bufinefs. They 
are fometimes looked upon as fuperfluities, 
but by their means the motion is equalifed, 
and a great force is applied with little 
danger. 

They are apt contrivances for obtaining 
an average of opinions, for enfuring free- 
dom from corruption, and the reputation 
of that freedom. On ordinary occafions 
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they are more courageous than moft indi- 
viduals. They can bear odium better. 
The world feldom looks to perfonal cha- 
rafter as the predominating caufe of any 
of their doings, though this is one of the 
firft things which occur to it when the 
public afts of any individual are in queftion. 
The very indiftinftnefs which belongs to 
their corporate exiftence adds a certain 
weight to their decifions. 

Councils are ferviceable as affording 
fome means of judging how things are 
likely to be generally received. It is fel- 
dom that any one perfon, however capable 
he may be of framing, or of executing a 
good meafure, can come to a fatisfadtory 
conclufion as to the various appearances 
which that meafure will prefent, or can be 
made to prefent, to others. In fome in- 
ftances he may be fo little under the influ- 
ence of the common prejudices around 
him, as not to underftand their force, and 
therefore not to perceive how a new thing 
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will be received. Now if he has the op- 
portunity of confulting feveral perfons 
together, he will not only have the advan- 
tage of their common fenfe and joint infor- 
mation, but he will alfo have a chance of 
hearing what will be the common nonfenfe 
of ordinary men upon the fubjedt, and of 
providing as far as poffible againft it. 

On the other hand, thefe bodies are 
much tempted by the divifion of refponfi- 
bility to floth ; and therefore to dealing 
with things fuperficially, and inaccurately. 
Another evil is the want of that continuity 
of purpofe in their proceedings which is 
to be found in thofe of an individual. 

As it tends direftly to diminifh many 
of the advantages before mentioned, it is, 
in general, a wrong thing for a member 
of a Council or Commiflion to let the 
outer world know that his private opinion 
is adverfe to any of the decifions of his 
colleagues ; or indeed to indicate the part, 
whatever it may have been, that he has 
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taken in the tranfadtions of the general 
body. 

The proper number of perfons to con- 
ftitute fuch bodies muft vary according 
to the purpofe for which they are called 
together. Such a number as would af- 
ford any temptation for oratorical difplay 
fhould in general be avoided. Another 
limit, which it may be prudent to adopt, 
is to have only fb many members as to 
make it poffible in moft cafes for each to 
take a part in the proceedings. By having 
a greater number, you will not enfure more 
fcrutiny into the bufinefs. It will ftill be 
done by a few ; but with a feeling of lefs 
refponfibility than if they were left to- 
themfelves, and with the interruptions and 
inconvenience arifing from the number of 
perfons prefent. Befides, the greater the 
number, the more likelihood there is of 
parties being formed in the Council. 

Whether the members are many or few, 
there fhould be formalities, ftriiftly main- 
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tained. This is eflential in the condudt 
of bufinefs. Otherwife there will be fuch 
a ftate of things as that defcribed by Pepys 
in his account of a meeting of the privy 
council ; which, like moft of his defcrip- 
tions, one feels to be true to the life. 
^^ We to a Committee of the Council to 
" difcourfe concerning prefling of men ; 
" but Lord ! how they meet ; never fit 
*^ down : one comes, now another goes, 
" then comes another ; one complaining 
^^ that nothing is done, another fwearing 
^* that he hath been there thefe two hours 
^^ and nobody come. At laft my Lord 
^' Annefley fays, * I think we muft be 
^^ forced to get the King to come to every 
" Committee ; for I do not fee that we 
" do any thing at any time but when he 
'< is there.'" 

The great art of making ufe of Councils, 
Commiffions, and fuch like bodies, is to 
know what kind of matter to put before 
them, and in what ftate to prefent it. 
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" There be three parts of bufinefe, the 
preparation ; the debate, or examination; 
and the perfedtion ; whereof, if you look 
" for difpatch, let the middle only be the 
" work of many, and the fir ft and laft 
" the work of few."* 

There is likely to be a great wafte of 
time and labour when a thing is brought 
in all its firft vaguenefe to be debated or 
examined by a number of perfons. And 
there will be much in the " preparation " 
and " perfeftion " of a matter which will 
only become confufed by being fubmitted 
to a full aflembly. You might as well 
think of making love by a council or a 
board. It fhould therefore be the bufinefs 
of fbme one, either in the council, or fub- 
ordinate to it, to bring the matter forward 
in a diftinft and definite fhape. Otherwife 
there will be a wildernefs of things faid 
before you arrive at any legitimate point 
of difcuflion. And hence Bacon adds, 

* Bacon's EfTay on Difpatck. 
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" the proceeding upon fomewhat con- 
" ceived in writing doth for the moft part 
" facilitate difpatch : for though it fliould 
" be wholly rejefted, yet that negative is 
*^ more pregnant of direftion than an in- 
" definite, as afhes are more generative 
" than duft." 

In order to bring the refponfibility of 
any aft of the general body home to the 
individuals compofing it, no method feems 
fo good as that of requiring the fignatures 
of a large proportion of the Council or 
Commiflion to the directions given in the 
matter. Even the moft carelefs people 
have a fort of averfion to figning things 
which they have never confidered. This 
plan is better than requiring the fignatures 
of the whole body. For it is lefs likely 
to degenerate into a mere formality : and 
befides, the other courfe would give any 
one crotchetty man too great a power of 
hinderance. 
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The refponfibility, alfo, of thofe perfons 
who fetde the details of a matter, whether 
fecretaries, or committees of the Council, 
fhould be clearly attefted either by their 
fignatures, or by a memorandum, fhowing 
what part of the bufinefs had been entrufted 
to them. 

As to the kind of men to be efpecially 
chofen or rejeded, it would be trifling to 
lay down any minute rules. You often 
require a diverfity of natures, in order that 
the various modes of afting congenial to 
different minds and tempers fhould have 
an opportunity of being canvafTed. 

When a man's faults are thofe which 
come to the furface in fbcial life, they 
mufl be noted as certain hinderances to his 
ufefulnefs as a member of any of thefe 
bodies. A man may be proud or felfifh, 
and yet a good councillor; he may be 
fecretly ill-tempered, and yet a reafonable 
man in his converfe with the world, capa- 
ble of bearing oppofition, and an excellent 
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coadjutor : but if he is vain or fond of 
difputes, or diftatorial, you know that his 
efficiency in a Council muft to a certain 
extent be counterafted. 

Thofe men are the grace and ftrength 
of Councils who are of that healthful na- 
ture which is content to take defeat with 
good humour, and of that praftical turn 
of mind which makes them fet heartily to 
work upon plans and propofitions which 
have been originated in oppofition to their 
judgment ; who are not anxious to fhift 
refponfibility upon others; and who do 
not allude to their former objedions with 
triumph, when thofe objections come to be 
borne out by the refult. In ading with 
fuch perfons you are at your eafe. You 
counfel fincerely and boldly, and not with 
a timorous regard to your own part in the 
matter. 

The men who have method, and, as it 
were, a judicial intelleft, are moft valuable 
councillors. Without fome fuch in a 
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Council, a great deal of clevernefe goes 
for nothing: as there is nobody to fee 
what has been ftated and anfwered, to what 
their deliberations tend, and what progrefs 
has been made. Such perfbns can gather 
the fenfe of a mixed aflembly, and fuggeft 
fbme line of aftion which may honeftly 
meet the different views of the various 
members. They will bring back the fub- 
jc£t matter when it has all but floated 
away, while the others have been looking 
for fea-weed, or throwing ftones at one 
another on the fhore. 




PARTY-SPIRIT. 




ARTY-SPIRIT gives a pre- 
text for the exercife of fuch 
fcorn and malice, as could not 
be tolerated, if they did not claim to have 
their origin in fervent wiihes for the public 
welfare. It confumes in idle contefts that 
energy, which the ftate has need of. By 
the perpetual interchange of hard names 
it tends to make a people fufpicious and 
uncharitable ; or it inclines them to think 
lightly of the kind of offences which they 
hear fo often charged againft their moft 
eminent public men ; or it " gives them a 
" habit of ufing epithets and aiFefting fen- 
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" fations of moral indignation which bear 
" no proportion to the thing itfelf, or to 
" their own real feelings about the thing ; 
" of taking the names of Truth and Vir- 
" tue in vain." 

Under the influence of party-fpirit, a 
nation fometimes afts towards its depen- 
dencies, and in its foreign relations, not 
with the whole force of the country, but 
widi a portion of it only, bearing fome 
reference to the excefs of ftrength in the 
ruling party. 

Party-fpirit makes people abjure inde- 
pendent thinking. It can leave nothing 
alone. It muft uplift a hand in every man's 
quarrel, as a knight-errant of old, but with 
fmall fenfe of chivalry. It forces its odious 
friendfhip or its unprovoked hoftility where 
neither is fitting. Even the wifeft require 
to be conftantly on their guard againft it ; 
or its infidious prejudices, like dirt and 
infeds on the glafles of a telefcope, will 
blur the view, and make them fee ftrange 
monfters where there are none. 
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Party-fpirit incites people to attack with 
raflinefe, and to defend without fincerity. 
Violent partizans are apt to treat a political 
opponent in fuch a manner, when they 
argue with him, as to make the queftion 
quite perfonal, as if he had been prefent, 
as it were, and a chief agent in all the 
crimes which they attribute to his party. 
Nor does the accufed hefitate to take the 
matter upon himfelf, and in fancied felf- 
defence, to juftify things which otherwife 
he would not hefitate, for one moment, to 
condemn. 

Thefe evils muft not be allowed to take 
fhelter under the unfounded fuppofition 
that party dealings are different from any 
thing elfe in the world, and that they are 
to be governed by much loofer laws than 
thofe which regulate any other human 
affairs. It is a very dangerous thing to 
acknowledge two forts of truth, two kinds 
of charity. 
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Is there no harm in never looking fur- 
ther than the worft motive that can pof- 
fibly be imagined for the aftions of our 
political adverfaries ? Are we to confider 
the oppofite party as fb many Samaritans ; 
and is there nothing that we have ever 
heard or read, which fhould induce us to 
abate our Jewifh antipathy to thefe brethren 
of ours, who do not worfhip at our tem- 
ple? This is an illuftration from which 
political bigots cannot efcape. Even their 
own pretenfions of being always in the 
right will only bring the inftance more 
home to them. The Jews were right 
about the matter in difpute between them 
and the Samaritans. ^^ Salvation is with the 
" Jews." But this is never held out to us 
as any juftification of their behaviour. 

To hear fome men talk, one would 
fuppofe that political diftindions were na- 
tural diftindions ; and that they depended 
upon a man's perfonal qualities. Thefe 
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people feem to think that all the good are 
ranged in a row on one fide ; and all the 
bad on the other. Now the utmoft that 
can reafonably be alleged is, that there 
exifts in moft men a predifpofition to one 
or other of the two great parties which are 
to be found in every free country : but 
this cannot be depended upon as the caufe 
which determines men in general to attach 
themfelves to a party. 

As it is, fome range themfelves on one 
fide, and fome on the other, jufl as they 
ufed to do in their fchool games, and with 
about as much refledion. A large num- 
ber of perfons in all ranks, hold hereditary 
opinions. There are thoufands who make 
their convidions on all political fubje<Sts 
fubfervient to their feelings as members 
of a clafs, and to what they believe to be 
the interefls of that clafs. Then there are 
thofe who think whatever the little mob 
in which they live pleafes to think : and 
this is the mofl comfortable way of think- 
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ing. Dired felf-intereft decides fome men. 
The mereft accidents determine others. 
For inftance, how much of a man's opinions 
through life will depend upon any ftrong- 
minded or eameft perfon that he may have 
lived with at a time when he was unin- 
formed himfelf and malleable. Remember 
too, that it requires but a flight bias to 
fend a man into a party ; for let him agree 
with it only in a few points, and he will 
be fet down as belonging to it. Then, 
perhaps, he is called upon to z& in fome 
way or other politically, and a very little 
determines a man whofe thoughts upon 
the fubjeft altogether have been few and 
vague. Thus a political charafter is im- 
prefTed upon him without his having had 
much to do in the matter ; but, afterwards, 
many things will probably occur to deepen 
that impreflion, and to make him a decided 
partifan. 

A true analyfis of the compofition of 
parties would afford a good lefTon of poli- 
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tical tolerance. We fhould learn from 
it what a mixed thing a party is; that 
there is no fingle law that will explain its 
cohefion ; and ftill lefs is there any good 
ground for infifting that the diftinftions 
of party have their origin in moral worth 
or turpitude. 

It is of importance that we (hould train 
ourfelves to make the fitting allowance for 
the political prejudices of others. 

Pafcal aflcs, '' Whence comes it to pafs^ 
" that we have fo much patience with 
'* thofe who are maimed in body, and fo 
" little with thofe who are defeftive in 
** mind ?" And he fays, " It is becaufe 
** the cripple acknowledges that we have 
** the ufe of our legs ; whereas the fool 
" obftinately maintains that we are the 
** perfons who halt in underftanding. 
" Without this difference in the cafe, nei- 
" ther objed would move our refentment,. 
" but both our compaffion." We might 
try to overlook this difference, and find it 
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an aid to charity to confider that men's 
prejudices are the fame kind of things as 
their perfonal defeds. Whether a man b 
labouring under fome degree of phyfical 
deafnefs ; or under fome ftrong prejudice, 
which being ever by his fide, is always 
fure of the firft hearing, and produces a 
fort of numbnefs to anything elfe : it comes 
nearly to the fame thing as regards the 
weight which he is likely to attach to any 
of our arguments, when adverfe to his 
prejudice. In both cafes the caufe is de- 
cided without our being fully heard. 

But at the fame time that we have re- 
courfe to fuch views as the above, to mo- 
derate our impatience of other people's 
prejudices, we ftiould keep a vigilant watch 
on our own. We often forget that we 
are partifans ourfelves, and that we are 
contending with partifans. We firft give 
ourfelves credit for a judicial impartiality 
in all that concerns public aflFairs ; and then 
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call upon our opponents aftually to be 
as impartial as we affert ourfelves to be. 
But few of us, I fufped, have any right 
to take this high ground. Our paifions 
mafter us : and we know them to be our 
enemies. Our prejudices imprifon us: 
and like madmen, we take our jailors for 
a guard of honour. 

I do not mean to fuggeft that truth and 
right are always to be found in middle 
courfes; or that there is anything parti- 
cularly philofophic in concluding that 
" both parties are in the wrong," and 
** that there is a great deal to be faid on 
** both fides of the queftion," — phrafes 
which may belong to indolence as well 
as to charity and candour. Let a man 
have a hearty ftrong opinion, and ftrive by 
all fair means to bring it into aftion — if 
it is, in truth, an opinion, and not a thing 
inhaled like fome infeftious diforder. 
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Many perfons perfuade themfelves that 
the life and well-being of a ftate are fome- 
thing like their own fleeting health and 
brief profperity. And hence they fee por- 
tentous things in every fubjed of political 
difpute. Such fancies add much to the 
intolerance of party-fpirit. But the ftate 
will bear much killing. It has outlived 
many generations of political prophets — 
and it may furvive the prefent ones. 

Divifions in a ftate are a neceflary con- 
fequence of freedom ; and the praftical 
queftion is not to difpenfe with party, but 
to make the moft good of it. The con- 
teft muft exift : but it may have fomething 
of generofity in it. And how is this to 
be ? Not by the better kind of men ab- 
ftaining from any attention to politics, or 
ftiunning party connexions altogether. 
Staying away from a danger which in 
many .inftances it is their duty to face. 
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would be but a poor way of keeping them- 
felves fafe. It would be a doubtful policy 
to encourage political indifference as a cure 
for the evils of party-fpirit, even if it were 
a certain cure ; but we cannot take this 
for granted, efpecially when we obferve 
that the vices of party are not always to 
be feen moft in thofe who have the moft 
eameft political feelings. Indeed, the at- 
tachment to a party may be, and often is, 
an aiFeftion of the moft generous kind : 
and it muft, I think, be allowed that even 
with men who do not difcern the true end 
of party, nor its limits, party ipirit is often 
a rude kind of patriotifm. 

The queftion, then, is how to regulate 
party-ipirit. Like all other afFeftions, its 
tendency is to overfpread the whole cha- 
rader. One who has nothing in his foul 
to refift it, or much that aflimilates with 
its worft influences, is carried away by it 
to evil. But a good man will fhow the 
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eameftnefs of his attachment to his party 
by his endeavour to elevate its charadber ; 
and in the utmoft heat of party contefts, 
he will try to maintain a love of truth, 
and a regard for the charities of life. 
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